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FATHER’S BEEN TO MARS. ......,: ... 


By WILLIAM DALZELL and NEWT MITZMAN 


3 MEN 
8 WOMEN 





A riotous farce about a television star, his space show and family. After 
e 3% years of blasting through outer space on his TV show, Larry Gibson 
finds it difficult to make the change each evening from space hero Capt. 


INTERIOR Galaxy to husband and father. His habit of wearing his space outfit at 
‘ home and talking as if he lived in the 25th century, is a source of constant 
embarrassment to his 18-year-old daughter, Gloria. Even his wife Mildred 
BOOKS, $1.00 finally rebels against this interplanetary world when he brings Countess 
Vilma, the ruthless and sultry space villainess of his program, home just in 

. 


time to “disintegrate” her sewing circle. 12-year-old Corky Gibson, is the 
ROYALTY, $25-$20 only one in the family “in father’s orbit.” Mother and Gloria decide to give 
Larry a dose of his own medicine when one of his friends drop in. They 














don’t know he is J. P. Pierce, president of the network, who is considering 
Larry for an important executive position. The position is all but lost 
when in an hilarious scene they appear in ridiculous make-shift costumes. 
Gloria’s boyfriend brings about an unexpected and happy ending. 
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myer comedy ses = sd KAM, HOUSE ON THE CLIFF 


By GEORGE BATSON 




















2 MEN 
From a television play by George Batson and Donn Harman. The house . 
of the title, rumored to be the last stop on the Underground Railroad of e 
Civil War fame, overlooks the northern tip of one of the Great Lakes. 
Years ago an excursion boat had gone down in a storm and consequently INTERIOR 
there are stories of the lake being haunted. The occupants of the house 
include the young and lovely heiress, Ellen Clayton, currently confined to ’ 
a wheelchair; her cooly beautiful step-daughter, Karen, and the austere BOOKS, $1.00 
housekeeper, Jenny. Into their midst arrives nurse Pepper, cheerful, curi- 
ous and with a desire to put things in order. Also new to the scene is a © 
substitute doctor, Corey Phillips, who sees no reason Ellen shouldn’t walk ROYALTY, $25-$20 
again —and soon. The adventure and comedy start with a sudden and | 
violent murder and carry through to a chilling and surprising climax. —ii 
An excellent thriller. 
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WIRE COLLECT FOR NAME OF DEALER— 


— only in those with 

dramatic departments or 

that have entertainments or 
concerts in their auditoriums. 


They should have these spar- 


kling bright spotlights. 


aXe 
1000-WATT 
INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than 
ordinary incandescent spotlights. 
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TROUPER ° ® 


HIGH INTENSITY <_. 
AUTOMATIC ARC ~~ 


for throws of 75 to 200 feet. her 
Projects up to 15 times more @ 
light than ordinary ares. =" 
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See your theatre, school or stage 
equipment dealer for a demonstration ee 
or send coupon for brochures. 
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For rent or sale 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Everything needed for theatrical lighting for commercial, 
educational or community groups is readily available at 
Grand Stage Lighting Company .. . from spotlights and 
dimmers to gelatines and cable. Too, Grand Stage Lighting 
has one of the largest stock of stage equipment and acces- 
sories in the Mid-West. Here, at one company, you can 
purchase or RENT everything you need to adequately 
produce your stage success. Competent personnel, with 
years of stage experience, will advise you on how to 
produce your presentation at a practical cost. Write today 
for full details and our free catalog! 








GRAND STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


S WEST HUBBARD STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














NEW ORATIONS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE INCOMPARABLE. 
Carl Sandberg, before joint session of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., Feb. 12, 1959. 
7 min. A beautiful tribute. 60c 


THE CHALLENGE OF GREATNESS. Prof. 
Raiph Adams Brown. 10 min. “Your task is 
not to find a time for greatness, but to be 
prepared to measure up to times that de- 
mand greatness.” 50c 


CRAWL AWAY FROM THE CAMPFIRE. Won 
lowa Collegiate Contest for Men, and reached 
National Finals, 1959. 9 min. In many sav- 
age tribes, when the hunter can no longer 
keep up, he must crawl away from the fire 
to die. The author likens this to modern 
forced retirement. 50c 


EACH ONE TEACH ONE. Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, international authority on literacy. 
10 min. “A yard apart, world illiterates 
would reach around the world 34 times... 
They know that the reason they are hungry 
is because they are ignorant.” 60c 


THE ESSENCE OF AMERICA. Won Wis. 
Collegiate Contest for Men, 1959. 7 min. 
Comparison of America’s ideals with those 
of Russia. One of the best of the 1959 col- 
legiate orations. 60c 


THE FIVE “W’S” AND THE “HH”. Harvey 
C. Jacobs. 10 min. Using the who, what, 
when, where, why and how of the news 
story, the author, gives an enriching talk on 
the most significant news stories of our 
times. 60c 


IMPETUOUS YOUTH. Won Penn. Collegiate 
Contest for Women and reached finals in 
National, 1959. 9 min. A well written, con- 
vincing speech on juvenile delinquency. 50c 


THE MENACE OF THE DRUNK DRIVER. 
Judge S. G. Finesilver. 10 min. From a 
speech before the National Safety Congress 
in Chicago. “The drunk driver is like a 
loaded revolver in the hands of an — 

c 


THE NEXT TIME |! SPEAK. Won Penn. 
Collegiate Contest for Men, 1959. 7 min. 
An Unknown Soldier speaks for all the un- 
known soldiers through the centuries. Very 
dramatic, and we believe will be most suc- 
cessful. 60c 


THE SLEEPING BOY. Won Okla. Collegiate 
Contest for Women, 1959. 9 min. A plea to 
awaken the pampered boy with the high 1.Q. 
A wrong attitude is sweeping over the 
country. It has put the great classics on 
the shelf to collect dust and turned on the 
T.V. sets to watch Western movies. Out- 
standing. 60c 


THE THINKING MAN’S CHOICE. Won ind. 
Collegiate Contest for Women, 1959. 10 min. 
An indictment against cigarettes. 60c 


A TIME FOR SOUL SEARCHING. Hon. Wm. 
E. Jenner. 10 min. Before the U. S. Senate. 
“All over the world, people are leaving the 
communist world for the free world. Voting, 
if you please, with their feet.” 60c 


TO STAND ON THE BRINK. Larry Mc- 
Gehee, author of “How Stands the Union.” 
9 min. 60c 


THE TRAGIC SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 10 min. From a speech 
before United Nations. 60c 


WHO DO WE THINK WE ARE? Won Miss. 
and National Collegiate Contests for Women, 
1959. 8 min. Denounces prejudices against 
minority groups. In our opinion, the best of 
the 1959 collegiate orations. 


In our 1960 catalog are listed many 


new Readings, Orations, Plays and 
other Entertainment Material. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 


Sioux City, lowa 
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“A superb thriller, 


one of the finest ever done! 


yfs 


The New York Times 


ARTHUR HAILEY’S 


FLIGHT INTO DANGER 


3-Act play for 9m, 10w. One basic set. 


EDITORS NOTE: 





Available now. 


It took longer than we expected to get this tremendously 


exciting new play into print. Now at last, we are happy to report, copies are 
available for immediate production. Your order will be filled the same day 


it is received. 





BOTH THE LONDON CRITICS AND THE CRITICS IN NEW YORK 


HAIL FLIGHT INTO DANGER. 


“An unforgettable flight.” London Daily Mirror 


“Mr. Hailey wrote his play with masterful tautness, and 
highly effective understatement. The touches of humor 
in the characterizations enhanced the sense of danger. 
Sustained tension ... vivid excitement . . . suspense!” 

New York Times 


“Many said it was the most exciting play they’d ever 
seen.” London Daily Express 


“It was one of the most exciting, gripping plays of 
suspense seen in many a week. The dialogue was tense 
and convincing. The emotional play was controlled and 
never melodramatic.” Variety 





STORY OF THE PLAY 


Here is a different play for you, one that has 
not only been hailed in New York, but also in 
London! You will find this thrilling play of 
suspense entirely practical for production on 
any stage. A simple counter at the side sug- 
gests an airline office, and here we meet a 
variety of people about to board a plane. Most 
of them are happy exuberant young people off 
to see a big game. One of the older passengers 
is an attractive man but mild, middle-aged, 
and henpecked. No one notices him. The cen- 
ter of the stage is occupied by a row of chairs 
representing the interior of the plane, and with 
a roaring sound effect we take off. A young 
couple are talking happily. The husband men- 
tions that for a few quarters, he could have 
bought a hundred-thousand-dollar airport in- 
surance policy for their children—but he 
didn’t happen to have any quarters. Another 
couple has just met, and they’re becoming 
more and more interested in each other. Sev- 
eral of the young girls are going quietly mad 
over the handsome pilot and co-pilot. Their 
loud talk prods our mild and middle-aged 
passenger to mention casually that he used 
to fly planes himself — years ago in the war. 
The interplay between the passengers is inter- 


rupted by a sudden frightening development. 
some of the food on the plane is tainted, and 
both pilots are stricken. Can they continue to 
control the plane? A sense of terror begins to 
grip the passengers. The stewardesses try to 
calm them, but they’re frightened, too! The 
only hope for saving them all is the man who 
used to fly. He protests he only flew little 
planes. He doesn’t know how to handle a huge 
airliner. But there’s no alternative. He has to 
take over! Now at the other side of the stage, 
we see a small segment of the control tower 
at the airport. The radio communication is 
coming in from the new pilot as he appeals 
for help. Immediately they start the tense, 
exciting business of trying to talk the plane 
down to a Safe landing. Now the lives of every- 
one in the plane depend on the little man 
they’ve ignored — and the stewardess, who is 
trying to help him! Meanwhile, the people in 
the body of the plane are starting to discover 
a lot of important things about themselv: s — 
and about each other! While this is an easy 
play to produce, with it you can achieve an 
electrifying theatrical event. It’s one of the 
most exciting plays we have ever published. 
Playbooks 90c Royalty $25.00 
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“FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“Amazed at the performance’”’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL’’ 


University of Minnesota 















































The “Critics’’ Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


especially designed for educational theater 


< 
ld 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling 
shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 
port, easy for students to operate and inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette 
portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders 


D A VY j é, and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- 
ing layout. Consolette Portables may be used in banks 








of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 
tion. 


ARIEL DAVIS 


Manufacturing Co. 
Makers of 


Please send me complete information (j 


Gentlemen ' 
Have your local representative call [7] 





DAVIS DIMMERS 
Arielite Lighting Fixtures 
3687 South State Street x 


Sait Lake City, Utah In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Albert 
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NNA May Hughes, Sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 1277, Frederick, Maryland, High 
School, authors this month an article of particu. 
lar interest to all our affiliated schools — School 
Assemblies. As a teacher of Dramatics, director 
of the plays at her school, and most important 
Chairman of Assembly Committee, she certainly 
is well qualified to write on this subject. From 
the article, you who also are in charge of as. 
sembly programs will find confirmation of some 
of your own programs and, I am sure, sug. 
gestions for others. 





UR Thespian of the Month is Eddie Shaw, 

a life-time member of wo 1558, Leuz- 
inger High School, Lawndale, California. Julien 
R. Hughes, Sponsor, who wrote the article, is 
very proud of Eddie’s achievements in_ the 
commercial theater — and so are we all. To 
Mr. Shaw go our best wishes for a very long 
and successful career. 


HILDREN’S Theater at Northrop Collegiate 

School, a non-sectorian college preparatory 
school for girls in Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
one of the most successful activities of that 
school. Eleanor V. MacRostie, Sponsor of 
Troupe 1881, is very enthusiastic about Chil- 
dren’s theater programs, especially as an in- 
spiring medium for an all-girls’ school. Prob- 
lems that exist with mixed casts, such as 
obtaining boys from other schools or girls at- 
tempting to portray male roles, vanish in thin 
air with a children’s theater play. 


UR Best of Broadway is the delightful 

comedy, A Majority of One, starring 
Gertrude Berg and Sir Cedric Hardwicke. You 
will be delighted with Mr. _ comments 
and his selection of photographs. You who are 
lanning to visit New York City in the near 
uture should see this play —a play that can 
be done by high schools with exceptional talent. 


ROF. Hobgood continues his series on In- 

troduction to Entertainment with The 
Actor and the Medium; Mr. Trumbo, his series 
on Our Community Theaters with The Provi- 
dence Players; and Mr. Rubin, his series on 
Modern Theatrical Lighting with Lighting 
Control. 


R. Blank’s Plays of the Month are Little 

Women, Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, 
Dear Phoebe, and The Teahouse of the August 
Moon. Prof. Friederich continues his Brief 
Views of short plays. 

We conclude this month’s issue with the 
following features: The Winners (award honors 
in the Printed and Mimeograph Programs 
competition), Thespian Chatter, Thespians i 
Action and Regional Conferences. 


A flerry, Merry Christmas! 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 





ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
aiso 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY "ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 
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‘‘SCULPT-O-FAB’’, THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC OUTMODES PAPIER 
MACHE, BUCKRAM AND ENDLESS WIRING. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- 
breakable and weatherproof too. Now packed in easy to handle single or double 
width 25 and 50 YARD ROLLS. 


DIP IT! 


Step 1 Completely cover ob- 
ject with patches of tinfoil. 
A dab of SCULPT-O-FAB 
separator holds tinfoil in 
place. (tinfoil acts as a 
separator). 


i. a Talen 
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SHAPE IT! 


CAST IT! 


IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 


Step 2 From roll of medium 
weight SCULPT-O-FAB 
tear small swatches, dip into 
our Activator, then immedi- 
ately apply over tinfoil. 
(Only one layer is neces- 


sary). 


¢ SCULPT-O-FAB Cuts Production Time and Cost 


Step 3 When object is com- 
pletely covered with 
SCULPT-O-FAB and _thor- 
oughly dry slit the 
SCULPT-O-FAB with razor 
and remove the SCULPT 
O-FAB SHELL. 


e It’s Lightweight Beyond Belief 


e It’s Unbreakable and Weatherproof, Too 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 


DRAPE IT! 





Step 4 Here is SCULPT-O- 
FAB head, removed from 
the model which was origi- 
nally covered with tinfoil. 
Finish by taping slit with 
thin strips of SCULPT-O- 
FAB. 


156 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. NY. 
Algonquin 5-1500 
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OUR STATE CONFERENCES 


Procedures, were well received; and the three 
one-act plays, presented by White Station Thes- 
pians, Memphis; Hillsboro Thespians, Nashville: 
and East High Thespians, Knoxville, were wel] 
prepared, well presented, and well received. 

Our Washington conference, held on _ the 
beautiful campus of Whitworth College, Spo- 
kane, was sponsored by Milton Erway, Sponsor 
of Troupe 305, West Valley High School, 
Spokane, who was ably assisted by our other 
Spokane Thespian Troupes and by our State] F'7¢ 
Director Lillian Grace Brown, Sponsor Troupe 
469, Wenatchee. This conference opened with 
the college presentation of Papa Was a Preacher 





AVING personally attended four state con- 
ferences to date in Nebraska, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Washington, I was particularly 
impressed with the caliber of the programs and 


Lightweight 
Stage Br ace the increased attendance over that of other 
years. It is a real lift to one’s morale to notice 


of the interest in the high school theater by our 
Thespian students, our Sponsors, and college 
. and university and community theater person- 
Structural Aluminum nel. Only by such interest, program participa- 
tion, and attendance can we hope to raise our 
theater to higher standards and, more im- 
portant, to impress administrations, parents, on Friday night, October 30, and was followed 
and community of its educational and enter- by a full day’s program on Saturday, October 
tainment preparations for adult living. 31. The workshops on Lighting, Puppetry, 
Our Nebraska conference on October 10, Creative Dramatics, and Characterization were Cer 
sponsored by State Director Margaret Nielsen enthusiastically received. I was_ particularly 
and by Wayne State Teachers’ College, had impressed with the costume parade of a large f 
approximately 300 delegates. I was particularly number of attending Thespian troupes, the 
impressed with the keen interest in Children’s banquet, and West Valley's children’s theater 
Theater, Costuming, Thespian Troupe Activi- production, Daniel Boone. 
ties, the one-act play, The Neighbors, and the Our fifth state conference in October, held 
play reading of Angel Street. at Brooklyn Park High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
Our Northwest Ohio conference on October land, sponsored by Glenn L. Fickel, Sponsor ’ 
17, sponsored by Mabel Robrock, Sponsor, and Troupe 415, was, I am sure, very successful 
Troupe 227, Bryan High School, was the best although at the time of this writing I had not 
attended conference in this area since Ohio was yet received a confirming report from Helen 
set up as a four area division by our State Smith, our state director. I was unable to} OE 
Director Florence Hill. I believe the attendance attend due to the conflict in dates with ow 
exceeded 300. Two workshops were outstand- Washington conference, but concluding from 
ing: Pantomime —Its Techniques and Uses, the interest shown and the excellent attendance 
presented by Paui Shumaker, Montpelier High at last year’s conference, I do not see how this 
School; and Building a Character Part, pre- conference could be anything else than suc- 
sented by Prof. Ronald Willis, Defiance College. cessful. 
The one-act plays, A Marriage Proposal, Other conferences have been scheduled 
Bryan Thespians; Rachel, Anthony Wayne throughout the remainder of the year: three in] -—— 
Thespians, Whitehouse; and I Saw Three cm Florida, Illinois, New York, two in Ohio, Ore- 
Memorial Thespians, St. Mary’s, were delight- gon, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia, Okla- 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
eCosts No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 
No Broken Wood Pieces 



























Stronger Than Wood ful. . Prof. Obee of Bowling Green State Uni- homa, Arkansas, and Michigan. I hope these 
; versity was the luncheon speaker. conferences will continue to follow in the foot- 
Longer Lasting On October 24 we held our Tennessee State steps of our October conferences with superior 
Less Bulky Conference at Memphis, which was sponsored programs and increased attendance over that 
Easier-To-Pack by State Director Freda Kenner and Troupe of last year. I said it before, I say it now, and 
asin 168, Messick High School. Although I can will continue to say: “You will never know how 
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PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


(Host to Thespians) 


Invites you to work in 
our new and exciting 


LOEB PLAYHOUSE 


For information about undergraduate 
participation and degree programs 


Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 




















THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fila. 
Two Theatres: Annie Russell Theatre 
; Fred Stone Theatre 
___ Eight Major Productions 
For information write: 
ARTHUR WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 














School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
e@ Compiete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse ond 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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Century’s versatile Lekolite 








provides precise beam control 






From Main Street to Broadway, Century’s Lekolite is standard ‘Front of House” equipment. 
In addition to providing a sharply defined even field of light of high intensity, 
the larger Lekos are often used as follow spots in place of ares. 
Century’s standard 6” Lekolite spot No. 1591, 500/750 watt, now converts in seconds to a 442” spot. 


A 40° max. beam spread becomes a 50° max. spread by inserting the 4142” adapter with lenses 


¥ . 
Vw 


shown above (additional charge for adapter and lenses.) 


Write for detailed information in Century Lighting’s new Lekolite brochure. 





CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., N. Y. 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. / 1477 N.E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 
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(Comedy-tragedy masks back-to-back) 





Prices include Federal Excise Tax. Add 35c to each order to cover postage & packing costs. 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 





In this early scene from the hit Broadway play, 
A Majority of One, Mrs. Jacoby (Gertrude Berg) 
welcomes her daughter Alice (Irene Moore) and 


son-in-law Jerome (Michael Tolan), who have come 
for dinner. 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


T IS rare these days on Broadway to find a hit 
play which does not contain one or all of the 
- tollowing elements: a sordid theme, degenerate 
characters, or dialogue generously spiced with vulgar 
language. I’m happy to report, however, that Dore 
Schary, the brilliant writer-director-producer of last 
season's Sunrise at Campobello, the heroic and moving 
story of Franklin D. Roosevelt's battle against polio, 
has once again brought to Broadway an equally in- 
spiring play which bases its appeal on its wholesome- 
ness, its human, warm-hearted characters, and a very 
worthwhile moral. This play is Leonard Spigelgass 
A Majority of One, which has been a smash hit since 
last spring and stars the lovable Gertrude Berg and 
the distinguished veteran actor Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Attuned to these troubled times of mistrust and 
hatred among the peoples of the world, A Majority 
of One is very obviously a didactic play which clearly 
| and simply outlines how wonderful our world could 
S y be if we would take a step forward by erasing our 
: racial prejudices and exercise some understanding, 
respect, and tolerance for all of the human race. 





Lovable Gertrude Berg, portraying a Jewish widow 


from Brooklyn, is sad because her children do not To illustrate this moral, the playwright brings to- 
approve of her association with a wealthy Japan- gether two mature people from far distant parts of 
ese businessman, played by Cedric Hardwicke. the globe, a middle-class Jewish widow from Brook- 


- lyn, N.Y., and a wealthy Japanese businessman from 
Tokyo, and goes on to prove just how much they 
< and all peoples have in common regardless of the long 
: existing barriers which have faced mankind in the 

form of different languages, religious beliefs, and 
widely varying types of cultures. 

While these ideas are the substance of the play, 
A Majority of One is not a heavy drama, but rather 
a comedy which provides nearly a laugh a line with its 
genuinely amusing characters and situations. The 
comedy is skillfully and delicately balanced, however, 
with rare moments of poignancy and simple, home- 
A we & peZ _ spun philosophy. 
— gf % 2 rn At the present, A Majority of One requires four 

a ce ‘a sets which include Mrs. Jacoby’s apartment in Brook 
-s lyn, the promenade deck of an ocean liner, the living 
= ) | - room of Jerome and Alice’s home in Tokyo, and Mr. 

Y ’ a Asano’s very oriental home. 

Here is a play when released for amateur presen- 
tation should have a very popular appeal both for 
actor and audience. This play is indeed a superb 


choice for the celebration of International Theater 


In a humorous scene from the play Mrs. Jacoby shows 


frustration because she cannot communicate with Japanese Month. Thespian affiliated schools should place it on 
servant girl while a guest in Mr. Ansano’s home. its calendar now for future production. 
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THESPIAN of the MONTH 
EDDIE SHAW 


By JULIEN RAMON HUGHES 


ee HE Transition from Secondary Educational 
Theater to Professional Entertainment” was 
the gargantuan topic confronting guest star 
Eddie Shaw as he prepared to address the large as- 
semblage at Leuzinger High School’s recent sixth 
annual acting awards banquet, “Harlequinade,” in 
Lawndale, California. A less resourceful young actor 
might have fled the scene upon discovery that his 
“guest spot” entailed more than the usual presenta- 
tion of the traditional trophies, a few random remarks, 
and an ingratiating smile; however, Shaw approached 
the microphone with all the assurance of an “old pro,” 
and his sincere enthusiasm, bountiful humor, and 
inexhaustible energy captivated the audience. 

In less than two years after his graduation from 
Torrance High School in 1957, Eddie Shaw has be- 
come one of the most promising players in the field 
of entertainment. The hurdle from high school plays 
to parts on The Jack Benny Program and Bachelor 
Father, two of television’s top shows, appears insur- 
mountable — unless of course you are familiar with 
the Shaw story. It happened this way. 

Shaw’s family moved to Torrance, California, when 
he was but fifteen. Closer geographically at least to 
the Hollywood career for which he was preparing, 
Eddie doubled his efforts in the direction of his chosen 
profession. At Torrance High School he became one 
of the most active members of Thespian Troupe 1133. 
His attainments in drama at the school were un- 
precedented. He retains the supreme distinction of 
being the only Torrance Thespian to have won the 
“Best Thespian Award” two years in succession. More- 
over, he served Troupe 1133 of The National Thespian 
Society as president for four semesters. 

As a freshman, Eddie was stage manager of the 
annual variety show, and he was master of ceremonies 
at various entertainments and assemblies. He was 
the first underclassman to achieve these honored 
assignments. Another Shaw first was his production 
of a “Sophomore Play.” Previously, only juniors and 
seniors had presented full three-act productions at 
the school. 

Shaw turned his talents to writing in his junior 
and seniors years at Torrance, and had the pleasure 
of seeing several of his one-act plays and his original 
musical presented at the school. Eddie assisted in the 
production and direction of the musical, as well as 
playing the lead in his own work. Meanwhile, he had 
been appearing in leading roles in Apple of His Eye, 
Dream 26, and various one-acts. In addition, the 
indefatigable Shaw was one of the school’s cheer 
leaders, and he was in charge of the drama awards 
banquets, and the annual One-act Play Festival. 

Rosemary De Camp, the celebrated screen and 
television star, inaugurated the original one-act play 
festival at Torrance, and she continues to sponsor the 
event. It is to Miss De Camp that Eddie attributes 
his Hollywood “discovery.” The actress saw his per- 
formance in one of the originals, and was impressed 
with his work. She congratulated Shaw, and en- 
couraged him to continue his theatrical aspirations. 
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Thespian Eddie Shaw 


In addition, she invited Eddie to visit her studio where 
he met Paul Henning, producer of The Bob Cummings 
Show, and the star of the series himself, Robert 
Cummings. 

Inspired by Miss De Camp’s kindness and interest 
in his career, Eddie enrolled at El Camino College 
in the Torrance area, and continued his amazing drive 
to success. He took roles in plays presented by several 
Little Theater groups. In these playhouses he came 
once more to the attention of Rosemary De Camp. 
The gracious star arranged subsequent entrees into 
Hollywood film and television circles for Eddie which 
enabled him to attract the interest of that indispensible 
liaison, an agent. 

In Hollywood an actor is said to have “arrived” 
when he secures the services of a top flight agent. 
Having seen Eddie Shaw in leads in Skin of Our Teeth 
and The Matchmaker at El Camino College, and as 
the afflicted husband in A Hatful of Rain at Los 
Angeles City College, the famed Pat McDermott 
Agency assumed Shaw's personal management. 

The big break came when Eddie landed a part 
on The Jack Benny Show, and a role in the CBS 
Television Bachelor Father series. Several appearances 
on Playhouse 90 followed. Shaw’s work in The Male 
Animal in this series was exceptional. Numerous roles 
in Pursuit, and parts on the Ozzie and Harriet series 
have gained Eddie Shaw very favorable recognition. 

Shaw's frequent “guest appearances” have taken 
him before the cameras of the majority of live tele- 
vision shows emanating from Hollywood. Just re- 
cently he has appeared on The Al Jarvis Show, The 
Harry Babbitt Show, and The Groucho Marx Show. 

At present Eddie Shaw is scheduled for a sustain- 
ing role in a new television series. There are also 
motion picture commitments for the rising young ac- 
tor, two of which are Captain Buffalo, directed by 
John Ford, and Legs Diamond, directed by Bud 
Boetticher, both films being produced by Warner Bros. 

Eddie has retained his equilibrium in his meteoric 
metamorphosis from high school amateur to profes- 
sional actor. His presence at “Harlequinade” was 
evidence that he had not lost his interest in educa- 
tional theater, or quickly forgotten the ambitions of 
other young high school thespians. He continues to 
inspire young people who have the determination to 
work toward their goal. 
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OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


The Providence Players 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


N 1909 The Players of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was organized and in- 
corporated. Charter members were 

Rathbone Gardner, Howard Hoppin, 
Charles T. Richmond, Anne T. Weeden, 
and Arthur C. Snow. 

In 1932 a vacated Episcopal church 
was purchased and converted into a 
theater and named the “Barker Play- 
house” to honor Henry A. Barker whose 
bequest made it possible. The theater 
has a public entrance at the sidewalk 
level, a ticket office, two entrances to 
seating, and one to the stairs and bal- 
cony. There are two additional exit 
doors, one on each side of the stage. 
Inside the theater are tinted plastered 
walls with six high windows with velvet 
drapes. The theater seats 240 people. 

The Players give five productions each 
year plus other events. There are usual- 
ly five performances of each play, oc- 
casionally six. 

The compensations of age are some- 
times difficult to find, but many of them 
were evident to all the members this 
year as the Players staged its Fiftieth 
Season. They drew upon the accumu- 
lated experience of their directors and 
actors, upon the skill in stagecraft of 
their technical crews, and upon the loy- 
alty and good will of their audience 
members for a group of plays that 
proudly carried forward the Players’ 
tradition. All who participated, whether 
backstage, on stage, or in front of the 
curtain, shared in the achievement and 
the fun. 

In accordance with the vote of the 
members at the annual meeting in 1958, 
the Workshop Program was expanded 
and improved with notable success. All 
members who wished to participate were 
welcomed, as its training is invaluable 
to those who desire to be active at the 
Barker Playhouse. 

To round out the participation of its 
members in all aspects of the drama, 
the Board of Managers voted to hold a 
playwriting contest for their members. 
In the Players’ past there are many in- 
stances of successful plays written by 
their own members. Some original 
scripts that were presented by the Play- 
ers are At the Foot of the Stairs by 
Edward S. Porter; Pastime by Maurice 
Dolbier; and The Romany Maid by J. B. 
Archer. 

A list of some of the more successful 
productions through the years include 
Disraeli, Pomander Walk, Elizabeth the 
Queen, Three Wise Fools, Outward 
Bound, The Dover Road, The Women’s 
Town, If I Were King, The Willow Tree, 
The Queen’s Husband, The Male Ani- 
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The Barker Playhouse, home of The Providence Players, Providence, Rhode Island 





mal, Gold in the Hills, Hotel Universe, 
Miss Nelly of N’Orleans, Craig’s Wife, 
Reunion in Vienna, and The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. 

Like The Peoria Players, The Provi- 
dence Players do not have a paid direc- 
tor. Directors are members of the Players 
who by experience have developed skills. 
They start with assisting an experienced 
member-director and move on from 
there. They usually have a college or 
university education and experience in 
play production. At present seven direc- 
tors are men and three are women. All 
are members. 

The Players do not advertise the plays, 
nor solicit advertising as a means of 
revenue. The Providence Journal's critic 
reviews the first night’s performance of 
each play. Tickets are limited to mem- 
bers and their guests, plus occasionally, 
the lender of a piece of furniture or re- 
lated articles. There is no public sale. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Play- 
ers stimulated interest in the past, pres- 
ent, and future of this organization. 
Items of historical value were printed 
in the Providence-Journal Bulletin and 
The Cranston Herald. Local radio and 
TV stations were especially generous in 
scheduling speakers representing the 
Players. 

Despite their small stage and other 
limitations, the Player stage crew, each 
season, under the direction of a different 
member for each play, never fails to 
create scenery and settings that compare 
favorably with and sometimes even sur- 
pass, the efforts of professional com- 
panies in the same plays. 

The stage crews seldom respond to 
curtain calls though they earnestly study, 
create and develop the setting for each 
production. In the absence of expressed 
audience appreciation of their successful 
creation of a land of make-believe, the 
Players’ stage crews, through the years, 


have created and maintained a spirit of 
“work-fellowship” that is a “joy to see 
and to share.” 

During the past theatrical season the 
Production Committee has attempted to 
bring to the Players’ audiences a variety 
of dramatic fare. This variety was con- 
sidered good from two standpoints: one, 
the club’s position as a leader in legiti- 
mate theater in Rhode Island; two, the 
exposure of their audiences to something 
other than routine comedy. 

In the selection of a play and its pres- 
entation, its Production Committees often 
devote many hours to play-reading and 
appraisal before arriving at a decision. 
An examination of the plays produced 
by the Players during its history up 
through its fiftieth year is a perfect trib- 
ute to the quality of their play selection, 
casting, and production. 

The productions for last year were as 
follows: Tea and Sympathy, The Happi- 
est Millionaire, Gold in the Hills, Affairs 
of State, and Teahouse of the Augus! 
Moon. 

An early start was made last season 
with a series of classes on the various 
arts involved in theater. They were Play 
Interpretation, Directing, Lighting, Act- 
ing, and Make-up. 

The Players do not operate a childrens 
theater in connection with their Barker 
Theater, but they do present a Christmas 
play during the season for and by chil- 
dren. On Sunday, December 21, 1959. 
the annual Christmas play, Jack Stray, 
will be presented by the Workshop menm- 
bers. 

The Players of Providence, Rhode 
Island, are now in the midst of their 
fifty-first season. Their president, Am- 
brose B. Kelly, writes: “The first fifty 
seasons are now history; the years ahead 
are bright with promise. Let us all work 
together that the reality will surpass the 
expectation.” 
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School Assemblies 


By ANNA MAY HUGHES 


HE complexity of our way of life 
T in this atomic age makes it neces- 

sary for all activities involving 
public education to be examined again 
in‘the light of the fundamental objectives 
of education in our democracy. For this 
reason, this article is offered as a prac- 
tical guide for the improvement of school 
assemblies. 

Assemblies have come to be recog- 
nized as a fundamental and indisputable 
educational force. And, like many so 
called “extra class” activities, if properly 
directed have a greater value than some 
of the school subjects. They stem from 
a dynamic present rather than from a 
cadaverous past or a highly problemati- 
cal future. Many school subjects are 
formal and uninteresting and give rise 
to what Shakespeare describes “the 
whining schoolboy with his satchel — 
creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
school.” 

It is the obligation of the school to 
supervise pupils in doing the things 
which they are going to do anyhow and 
to use these interests in developing high- 
er types of interests. Interests may be 
used as springboards from which pupils 
may be helped to jump to more worthy 
interests. Indeed, with proper guidance 
these interests may be integrated with 
and be used to motivate the school sub- 
jects. 

This article will discuss the reasons 
for having assemblies, offer suggestions 
for assemblies, discuss the mechanics of 
handling assemblies, and offer some 
standards for evaluating school as- 
semblies. 





Scene from our production of Early Frost, 
another assembly presentation, which il- 


lustrates good entertainment. This play 
won our one-act play festival in March, 
1958. 
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Scene from our production of Come Out of the Closet, which was presented at one 
of our assemblies purely for entertainment 





Perhaps the most important reason for 
having assemblies is that being specta- 
tors is part of everyday life. Assemblies 
offer possibilities in developing accept- 
able attitudes and behavior in large 
gatherings. They can be used to de- 
velop attitudes of appreciation toward 
performers and performances. 


Assemblies can be used to develop 
higher standards of ethics, sportsman- 
ship, discipline, school and community 
spirit. As a result, students gain a clearer 
insight into the rights and responsibilities 
of each individual. 


An opportunity to demonstrate class- 
room activities and thus to consolidate 
the entire school program can be another 
result of assemblies. They further pro- 
vide a medium of expression and cultur- 
al experiences so as to broaden socio- 
economic and spiritual horizons of stu- 
dents, 


Many assemblies help to build a 
thinking public which will perpetuate 
the American way of life. They often 
deepen the young person's understanding 
of the peoples of the world. 


Another objective of schoo] assemblies 
and therefore reason for having them is 
to furnish a reasonable amount of whole- 
some entertainment. Surely the critical 
standards by which we select the plays 
we see, television shows we view, and 
movies we attend can be raised so that 
we will become discriminating consum- 
ers of entertainment. 

Some of the assemblies held at our 
school within the last two years might 
be used as examples of carrying out the 
above objectives. They may also give 
many other weary Thespian sponsors 
some ideas for programs which can be 
adapted to their schools. These sugges- 
tions are offered then, not because we 
feel that our school has fully met this 
challenge, but rather that we might 
learn from the experiences of others. 


The opening of a school year offers 
opportunities for original script writing 
to those students who work on the first 
assembly of the school year. We use 
this program to introduce, to the new 
students of our school, heads of various 
organizations. These leaders are each 
given the opportunity to tell briefly what 
his organization stands for and what 
activities it is engaged in. How to join 
these clubs is also presented. fenton of 
making this part of the program too 
formal we use skits which include sev- 
eral members of each club who drama- 
tize their activities. 

We observe holidays and special oc- 
casions in many ways. Much material 
is available in this area, and most schools 
have this type of program. Our dra- 
matics and music department cooperate 
in presenting the Christmas program, for 
example. Last year we dramatized the 
writing of Silent Night by using the play, 
A Song Is Born. The previous year we 
used the choral speaking adaptation of 
Van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man. This 
year we have written our own program 
which includes staging twelve tableaux 
based upon the scriptural story of Christ- 
mas. The Glee Club has prepared ap- 
propriate music as a background for 
each scene. 

Our band will present a program for 
Memorial Day this year which shows 
the development of our flag. The narra- 
tion gives the background of each fla 
under which our country has citited 
and includes the music appropriate to 
that time. This program is possible be- 
cause our local Elks Club has replicas 
of all of our country’s flags which they 
lend us for this program. 

In addition to concerts given by our 
own band and glee club we have pro- 
grams given by the University of Mary- 
land’s touring concert band and touring 
groups from our state teachers’ colleges. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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MODERN THEATRICAL LIGHTING 


Lighting Control 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 


HAT do we mean by lighting 

control? When we place a color 

frame in front of a spotlight, 
we control the color of the resultant 
beam of light. When we “spot” or “flood” 
a spotlight, we control the shape of the 
resultant beam of light. When we focus 
a spotlight so as to illuminate a given 
area on the stage, we control the position 
and movement of the beam of light. 
Changes in color, focus, and position of 
light are therefore three aspects of the 
overall problem of control. A fourth 
aspect of control is concerned with the 
problem of controlling the intensity or 
brightness of the beam of light. 

During the setup and rehearsal period 
of a production the complete plotting 
of the lighting involves determining the 
color, focus, position, and intensity of 
the individual lighting units throughout 
the performance. Of course it is obvious 
that we very seldom change the color 
or focus or position of a light during the 
performance. The single notable excep- 
tion here is the case of the “follow spot- 
light.” (It is interesting to note that the 
term “follow” is of relatively late origin. 
These spotlights used to be ealled 
“chasers” around the turn of the century, 
and in many foreign countries the desig- 
nation given to the spotlight translates 
into English as “pursuit.” ) 

However, we very frequently do alter 
the intensity of the lighting units 
throughout the production. It is of 
course the balancing of intensities and 
brightnesses from the various units, the 
interplay of spotlights, the singling out 
of certain areas on the stage that gives 
the lighting the necessary ebb and flow 
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Two scene preset remote control console 
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to approximate the various moods of the 
dramatic performance. 

Control of light intensity is normally 
achieved through a device called a dim- 
mer. The function of the dimmer is to 
regulate the supply of electrical energy 
to the incandescent lamp, thereby alter- 
ing the light output of the lamp and 
hence the intensity of the lighting unit. 

From the year 1880 on, the year in 
which the first practical incandescent 
lamp was patented, the theater at one 
time or another has used several kinds 
of dimmers: liquid, resistance wire, auto- 
transformer, electronic, magnetic ampli- 
fier, and silicon controlled rectifier. Most 
of these dimmer types are still com- 
mercially available co use in dimmer 
installations. When laying out the light- 
ing control panel for a new stage, the 
lighting consultant and engineer must 
therefore bear in mind the particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each type 
of dimmer for the given installation. It 
would complicate this discussion need- 
lessly, however, to go into all of the whys 
and wherefores of the various dimmers. 
It may be stated that in the view of many 
lighting experts, the two kinds of dimmer 
that bear the most consideration today 
are the autotransformer dimmer and the 
silicon controlled rectifier dimmer. 

The autotransformer dimmer finds its 
greatest application in direct or manual 
dimming systems; the silicon controlled 
rectifier dimmer finds its greatest appli- 
cation in remote dimming systems. In 
manual systems the switchboard operator 
himself moves the operating mechanisms 
which change the dimmers and thereby 
the intensity of the light. In remote 
operated systems the operator moves 
only a miniature control lever (pilot 
control) which in turn actuates a 


mechanical or electrical apparatus which 
changes the dimmers. Manually oper- 
ated systems tend to be less expensive 
than remote operated systems. On the 
other hand, remote operated systems 
allow ease of control and provide facility 
and flexibility to lighting control. This 
action is very difficult to duplicate on a 
manual control system. Also, since the 
remote control panel is often quite small, 
it may be placed at the rear of the audi- 
torium in the projection booth, thus 
allowing the operator an excellent view 
of the stage lighting. 

The diagram accompanying this article 
illustrates the major elements of the 
stage and auditorium dimming system. 
At lower left is the incoming source of 
electrical power. Just at the point where 
this power is brought into the dimming 
system a main switch is provided. This 
allows the switchboard to be turned off 
when not needed, and also insures that 
the board will be electrically “dead” if 
maintanence work on the system is re- 
quired. 

The stage and auditorium dimmers 
plus various devices for their protection 
are placed within a single housing. If 
the system is to be manually operated, 
then the various levers controlling the 
dimmers are mechanically linked to the 
dimmers and grouped in a logical ar- 
rangement on the front of the board. 
If the system is to be of the remote 
operated type, an additional operating 
console containing the pilot control levers 
is provided. 

It may be noticed that the auditorium 
lighting circuits (the “house” lighting) 
are fed directly from the dimmer hous- 
ing. The stage lighting circuits, on the 
other hand, are fed from another panel, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 


THE ACTOR AND 
THE MEDIUM 


By B.M. HOBGOOD 


VERYBODY is an actor, but not 
E everyone is able to act well. Every- 

body does what an actor does; that 
is, to convince others by showing them 
a meaning, a belief, a feeling. 

When a girl asks her mother for per- 
mission to stay out later than usual, her 
face takes on its most trustworthy ex- 
pression. When the batter approaches 
the plate with the bases loaded, he tries 
to menace the nervous pitcher with an 
attitude of aggressive confidence. When 
the salesman meets a dubious customer, 
he assumes a manner of friendly but 
honest sincerity. 

Almost daily everybody is placed in 
a situation that demands a little acting 
to accomplish desired goals, for acting is 
a language of demonstration that is more 
convincing than words alone. Our sub- 
conscious awareness that we too have 
played out meanings or feelings for 
others makes us susceptible to the efforts 
of the skilled actor. We understand 
what he is doing from our own experi- 
ence at it. 

Acting itself is different, we realize, 
because the player is not showing us his 
feelings and beliefs, but those of his 
character. Moreover the actors job is 
not just to convince a few people he 
knows, but hundreds of people he will 
never even meet. Today he can be ex- 


But the artist actor may rise above limita- 


tions. Fredric March, one of America’s 
finest artists, gave a memorable perform- 
ance in the Columbia picture, Middle of 
the Night, which transcended the usual 
limitations of the actor in movies. Kim 
Novak, whose photogenic beauty has been 
very expressively caught by the camera, 
might be regarded as an instinctive actress. 
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In films the actor is often secondary. Dramatic projection is handled 
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by the director in his choice of camera angle, which can convey the 
excitement of the plot and action through emphasis of animals or 


non-living objects. 


In the Ben-Hur film, directed by William Wyler 


for MGM, Charlton Heston finds himself playing second fiddle to his 
dramatic chariot horses. 





pected to work in media where totally 
different terms of performance hold true, 
although the fundamentals of under- 
standing his role remain the same. 

To the public the actor stands as a 
symbol for entertainment. Yet there is 
little real appreciation for what fine act- 
ing involves, and almost no understand- 
ing of the differences in acting for the 
stage, in movies, on radio and television. 

An amazing number of performers ap- 
pear in shows, for instance, who are, 
properly speaking, not actors at all. Some 
are stars who mirror fashion, good looks, 
and social grace, but they don’t seem 
to be anyone in particular — just someone 
in general. They behave normally, but 
they don't do much acting. Others are 
imitators of more popular or respected 
actors. The ability to imitate is seldom 
an indication of talent, for an average 
child is a good imitator. 

Acting is the convincing demonstration 
of how character feels, thinks, and be- 
lieves as he moves through situations 
which he seems to be meeting for the 
first time. The art of acting is nothing 
more or less than the mastery of how to 
do this. 

“How” is projection. The skillful actor 
disciplines his talent to find ways to pro- 
ject every action and reaction of charac- 
ter into the audience's consciousness. He 
does this through his assumed attitude, 
his movement, his speech, his response 
to the other actors, and his relationship 
to the scene or place of action. 

After watching many players in thous- 
ands of shows, a few classifications may 
be made according to the kind of pro- 
jection achieved by established players 
who truly are actors. 

The first type of actor who should be 
mentioned is the Instinctive Actor. Most 
promising young players are of this type. 
They play different versions of them- 


selves in each role. Perhaps highly 
talented but of uncertain experience, this 
actor tends to identify with the role and 
gains confidence from “doing what I 
would do myself in this situation.” In 
the right parts this type of actor can be 
very convincing, as was the late James 
Dean. Obviously our interest in him will 
dim if he is not himself a very interesting 
person. 

If he is a very interesting person and 
gets the right parts, he may become a 
Personality Actor. This is the actor who 
achieved stardom in a distinctive “type” 
so that the public associates him with 
that personality and expects to see him 
continue portraying the same qualities. 
Actors in the Mass Media are particu- 
larly vulnerable to this development, due 
to these media’s terms of performance. 
Some seek this development as success, 
while others feel restricted by it when 
it happens. 

Opposite to the personality is the 
Versatile Actor. He seems different in 
every role, changing his manner and 
appearance and making each character- 
ization anew. Lon Chaney finally be- 
came a star by virtue of his versatility, 
and ordinarily it does take years to 
achieve the high respect fellow profes- 
sionals accord the versatile player. This 
may not wait on years; two brilliant 
younger talents today are Geraldine Page 
and Roddy McDowall, both notably 
versatile. 

Apparently the most gifted actor is 
the Virtuoso. He has a dynamic pres- 
ence, a forceful magnetism that compels 
audience attention. Often he began his 
career as an Instinctive Actor and 
achieved versatility much later. He is 
blessed with some or all of the actor's 
ideal gifts: an expressive face, a resonant 
voice, an athlete's poised physique, a 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 























TALL STORY 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 

CLOUD SEVEN 

A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
THE DANCERS 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


JUNIOR MISS 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY (new) 


SCROOGE (new) 


FAIR EXCHANGE (new) 
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Her Majesty, Miss , = 


A new and delightful comedy for High Schools by George Batson (author of the extremely 
popular plays RAMSHACKLE INN and STRANGE BOARDERS) and Donn Harman. 




















The cast calls for 5 men and 6 women 


Books, $1.00. 1 Interior. Fee, $25.00. 


T This uproarious comedy concerns the complications that ensue 


H when a popular television personality comes to a suburban town 
¢ to open a new supermarket. The Robinsons and their neighbors 

are average citizens but when Monica Marshall arrives in their 
s midst the results are mirth provoking and unexpected. The 
T cramped household is increased by Clara Jones, attractive young 

spinster, whom Monica sets about helping to trap the elusive 
° Mr. Higbee. However without the aid of her script writer, Monica 
R gets herself and the Robinson family in many hilarious and out- 
Y 


rageous situations. Young PFC Ken Robinson, having met Monica 
at the army camp, has been nursing a deep infatuation for her. 
This causes Helen, the girl next door, to resort to drastic strategy 
to regain his interest. Further fun develops when Tim Hayden, 
ambitious boy-reporter covering the TV star’s trip for the local 
e paper, releases the news that she and young Ken are engaged. 
This brings Ken’s Commanding Officer quickly to the scene. He 
and Monica are secretly wed. From then on laughter mounts 
and tempers rise. At the final curtain a miracle has happened, 
and Clara Jones has won a proposal from her prince charming, 
e _ but not by practicing what Monica Marshall has preached. An 

extremely erratic television set and a near sighted lady plumber 
e add to the mirth. 

















DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER — 
ONE SATISFACTORY ANSWER 
TO DRAMATICS IN A GIRLS’ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


EGARDLESS of the merit of 
schools for boys or girls, in con- 
trast to the co-educational schools, 

there are always certain problems to 
overcome in the matter of dramatics 
work, for the very obvious reason that 
most good plays require both men and 
women in the cast. Thespian Troupe 
1881 at Northrop Collegiate School in 
Minneapolis has found one excellent so- 
lution, according to this troupe’s sponsor, 
Mrs. Eleanor V. MacRostie — Children’s 
Theater. 

Mrs. MacRostie, who has had exten- 
sive training in speech and theater, be- 
sides varied experience in civic and com- 
munity theater, discusses the work of 
one of our youngest troupes. She says: 

“Developing a challenging Speech and 
Dramatic Arts program in a girls’ school 
has one basic and inherent weakness — 
no men. Of necessity therefore the pro- 
gram offered is either heavily laden with 
somewhat superficial all-girl shows or 
else elongated and burdened by attempts 
to meet the schedules of actors imported 
from other schools. In either case, the 
results are seldom satisfactory for any- 
body concerned. 

“There is, however, a third answer to 
this problem, one which we have found 
to be both highly satisfying and enjoy- 
able; that is, the production of good 
children’s plays by older actors. No mat- 
ter how old girls are, they never seem to 
out-grow completely their love for fairy 
tales and the fantastic. There are a great 
many good scripts available, scripts 
where it is perfectly logical and right 
for men’s roles to be taken by girls. Play- 
ing these roles in children’s plays attaches 
no stigma upon the teen-age feminine 
ego, but rather challenges sensitivity and 
imagination. In the three years that I 
have spent here at Northrop, we have 
presented many children’s plays with all- 
girl casts, and always with a great deal 
of success. 

“To a large extent, this success is due 
to the climate of the school. We have a 
built-in audience! Northrop offers speech 
in class from third through eleventh 
grade. Classes meet once a week for the 
junior and senior high school girls, and 
twice a week for grades through six. 
Thus they are extremely theater con- 
scious. Work in creative dramatics gives 
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me experienced young teen-age actors to 
draw upon. Particularly, for the junior 
high school group, children’s theater of- 
fers a real challenge since these plays are 
a logical out-growth of their earlier work 
in class. 

“Each of the four grades (three 
through six) presents one children’s play 
a year. These are usually simple adap- 
tations of fairy tales and children’s class- 
ics, such as Rip Van Winkle, Dreadful 
Dragon, Snow White, and Cinderella. 
The actors’ roles are taken entirely by 
the children, with our Thespian group 
providing behind-the-scenes assistance. 
As their teacher, I usually select the 
scripts, after consultation with the chil- 
dren about their favorite stories. These 
consultations are prefaced by creative 
group adaptation of similar tales. Class 
time is used for rehearsal, and then the 
plays are presented without charge to 
mothers and other students. Once a year, 
in the spring, the four grades combine 
to present an operetta or arts festival at 
night. This production is complete in 
every phase, with costumes, full sets, 
complete lighting, and all the trimmings. 
Many Thespians assist with these pro- 
ductions in a technical capacity, and 
interested students can earn Thespian 
points by helping the more experienced 
girls with staging, makeup, and the other 
phases of production. Acclimated in this 
way to children’s theater, these little 
girls and their parents provide alert, in- 





Costumes by ... 


Ean’ 





Serving the 
Middlewest with 


Rentals of ... 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays, pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 





terested audiences for Thespian perform- 
ances. 

“This is the second year of activity for 
Northrop’s Thespian Troupe 1881. Last 
year, we presented my adaptation of 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird 
for Children as our initiatory offering as 
a new troupe. This play was an ideal 
choice for this particular group. With 
a great many talented students available, 
I am always eager to present plays that 
will offer as many opportunities for in- 
dividual performance as possible. The 
Blue Bird challenged the students’ imagi- 
nations, and offered those who were in- 
terested in technical effects a wide range 
of possibilities for exploration. Over 
sixty students from grades seven through 
twelve were occupied for six weeks with 
this production. We discussed and ana- 
lyzed the play, analyzed the audience 
who would be seeing it, and then 
planned our production accordingly. We 
decided to emphasize the dream quality 
of the play, and style our production 
after the London Christmas pantomimes. 
We decided to play frankly for children 
and appeal to the child in every adult. 
Since our stage is limited in fly and wing 
area, we decided to use a flexible unit 
set with two small apron areas that were 
permanent, and book-type main stage 
inserts. The entire set was stylized and 
simplified to follow the _ illustrations 
found in French fairy tales. We made 
heavy use of color in all sets, symboliz- 





FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


THE CRADLE, by Alberta Hawse. A short 
Christmas drama with an entirely differer* 
theme than most Christmas plays. Especially 
well-suited for Thespian groups. 


SANTA’S NEUROSIS, a short Christmas 
comedy-drama by R. W. Sherman. 


IF THINE ENEMY, a short Christmas play 
in which Mr. Buttercup has a most import- 
ant part. 


REST, YE MERRY GENTLEMEN, a 3 act 
Christmas comedy by Frank Magary in which 
a professor learns how to run a household 
the hard way. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 
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Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 





King Midas and the Golden Touch 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Farmer and the Fox 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 
The Land of the Dragon 
The Wonderful Tang 


Fantasies 














ing the emotion of the scene and sug- 
gesting its content. 

“For this production, costumes were 
drawn from fairy tales, but we avoided 
Maeterlinck’s descriptions as being too 
cluttered and confused. Instead, we 
worked in terms of basic lines, with 
appropriate accessories. All of the things 
and animals wore tights as an unifying 
element, with special props and color 
choice to indicate their natures. For 
example, ‘Bread’ wore brown tights with 
a loose brown smock and a baker's cap; 
her stomach was a wire frame covered 
by the smock, making her look like a 
walking loaf of pumpernickel. ‘Sugar’ 
wore red tights with a white smock and 
candy-striped gloves and a pointed hat. 
All the adults in the cast, with the ex- 
ception of ‘Night’ and ‘Light’ wore 
peasant costumes. We did not attempt 
to frighten the children in our audience 
with realistic ghosts and sicknesses, but 
rather delighted them with a blur of 
moving color created from costumes built 
around tights and smocks that had been 
striped to move whenever the girls did. 
Music was used constantly throughout 
the show to intensify the magic being 
created on the stage. 

“Our auditorium is small, but we filled 
its four hundred seats for the two nights 
of our performance. Our Thespian pub- 
licity committee arranged advance 
publicity through the local newspapers, 
and all lower school students were told 
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about the production well in advance by 
Thespians. Later, a letter was sent home 
to the parents emphasizing the delight- 
ful nature of the forthcoming production, 
and providing a printed order form for 
tickets. We also did a short selection 
from the play in our daily chapel pro- 
gram as a preview, to interest the older 
students. One of the most satisfying 
things about the entire production was 
that it was completely student handled. 
I did the directing and designed the set, 
but the students themselves did all the 
actual work. The delight that is still 
being expressed by the younger girls, 
their own families, and friends, as well 
as their contemporaries’ pleas for ‘an- 
other Blue Bird soon’ has made all the 
time spent on perfecting this difficult 
play more than worthwhile. 

“IT am inclined to think that this frank, 
spontaneous delight on the part of the 
audience is one of the major reasons for 
the presentation of children’s plays on a 
secondary level. None of the girls re- 
ceives half so much praise and audible 
enjoyment from the adult shows that our 
Thespians present as they do from their 
children’s plays. 





THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY'S 
NATIONAL THEATER 
ONFERENCE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

JUNE 20 — 25, 1960 











“Here at Northrop we present two 
plays a year that can earn students Thes- 
pian points: one a children’s play; the 
other a more mature play, using more 
experienced actors. Another reason for 
this plan is that Children’s Theater offers 
a wealth of small parts for the beginning 
actor. The season is usually planned by 
me, after consultation with the Thes- 
pians. Since our troupe is still new, try- 
outs are always open to everyone, but 
the honor of being a Thespian is the 
force that keeps my casting meetings 
crowded to over-flowing. Our Thespian 
group acts as the leader in all dramatics 
activities. In addition to -this extra- 
curricular program, we catch budding 
Thespians in their speech classes through 
group presentation of one-act plays, play 
cuttings, and presentations of various 
types. With such a positive curricular 
program (Our school has an enrollment 
of about 380 students, and I have 307 
of these girls in my speech classes) we 
are able to set and maintain consistently 
high standards in all extra-curricular 
activities. Thus we have developed a 
challenging, positive program in high 
school dramatics.” 

It is evident that Troupe 1881 and 
their sponsor, Mrs. Eleanor V. Mac- 
Rostie, have developed an interesting 
Children’s Theater program in a situa- 
tion which may well offer suggestion and 
inspiration to other Thespian groups! 
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Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, Troupe 292, 
East Richland High School, Olney, Iil., 
Grace Moore, Sponsor 





MERRY CHRISTMAS, MR. BAXTER 
East Richland High School, Olney, Ill. 
‘THE excellent Christmas comedy, 

Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, proved 
very successful for the Théspians in our 
high school this year. This production 
would certainly fill the desire a clever 
Christmas play that has everything. 

From the beginning rehearsal through 
to the final production, we grew more 
and more fond of the play. The clever 
lines of Mr. Baxter are delightful. The 
speeches of Mr. Baxter in cout of the 
curtain gave a varied presentation to the 
audience. As one of my young actors said 
to me one night at rehearsal, “This play 
has everything! There is comedy; there 
is deep sentiment; and it is so well bal- 
anced!” How true of this play! There is 
just enough sentiment mingled with the 
comedy of the two very young actors 
in the play to satisfy everyone from the 
most sophisticated spectator down to the 
youngest spectator. 

We used the plan for the set as di- 
rected. This worked out quite well on 
our stage, for it is quite a large one. 
We had a good two-thirds of the stage 
arranged for the Baxter apartment with 
the walls painted a light rose beige. The 
other two-thirds was so much fun to do 
with the antique setting. We found a 
wealth of old antique furniture, old 
fashioned pictures and clocks, as well as 


tables. The walls of this smaller Cox 
apartment were painted a contrasting 
color of light green. Many people told 
us that our stage looked so realistic — 
just like two separate rooms. 

The lighting was done according to 
directions also—by dimming the side 
on which there was no action and by 
using very strong lights on the side 
where the actors were performing. We 
used spots to help with our lighting to 
secure the proper eftect. 

The travel bureau was set up in front 
of the curtain at the time it was needed. 
Our stage hands carried out a desk, two 
chairs and a large portable bulletin board 
on which there were many large travel 
folders displayed. 

The extra Cox children were a two- 
year-old and a four-year-old, niece and 
nephew of the girl who played Suzzette 
Cox. This proved quite successful and 
added so much family spirit in the clos- 
ing Christmas setting when the Baxters’ 
children all came home with the grand- 
children. The very last scene around the 
beautifully decorated Christmas tree with 
all the packages proved very touching 
when Susan and George Baxter found 
- having a real Christmas after 
all. 

We were all sorry when the play was 
over and the two apartments had to be 
dismantled. This is a tribute to any play! 
Our audience really liked it. 


GRACE RIEGLE MOORE 
Sponsor, Troupe 292 


DEAR PHOEBE 
Farrell, Pa., Sr. High School 


PRODUCING any play adapted from 
a television series always presents a 
problem because the television charac- 
ters are so well-known that the high 
school cast must be exceptional to meet 
the qualifications for a fair comparison. 
However, when Dear Phoebe was men- 
tioned to our Thespians, they immediate- 
ly chose it for our final production for 
the year. Fortunately it wasn't too diff- 
cult to cast because each of the parts is 
a well-defined type. For example, with 
the exception of Bill Hastings, the Peter 
Lawford lead, there is Mickey, the fe- 
male sports writer and typical ingenue; 
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Fosdick, the loud, irascible managing 
editor; the brash copy boy; Sandra, the 
gossip columnist; Maude, the society 
editor; Olga, a German cleaning woman; 
Rocky, a football hero; Rochelle, the 
French “chantoosey” with the Bronx ac- 
cent; her female press agent; Windy, a 
basketball star; Big Joe Moroni, a sports 
fixer and Victoria Parrish, the eccentric 
owner of the newspaper. 

The plot contains all the elements of 
typical television fare. There is the usual 
love triangle, murder, case of mistaken 
identities, blackmail, and of course what 
could be more amusing than having a 
young man masquerading as “Aunt 
Phoebe.” 

The setting was a problem at first be- 
cause we do our shows on a stage which 
is only 9’ deep and 27’ across. When we 
have upstage exits, we need at least 22’ 
from the wall so our acting area becomes 
6%’ deep. We gave On Borrowed Time 
on that stage with the tree and the house; 
therefore we didn’t allow the 6 exits and 
window to stop us. We used the window 
on stage right with Sandra's office and 
F osdick's office UR, UC respectively, and 
an archway indicating lounge to the 
right and copy room to the left, with a 
DL exit to the hallway. We used the 
3 foot tall partitions for the offices down- 
stage recommended in the script, but we 
couldn't use all the furniture suggested. 
It was easy to borrow typewriters, tele- 
phones, and typewriter desks and chairs 
from the school offices. All in all it’s an 
easy play to do, for a director who wants 
a sure fire hit with a minimum of prob- 
lems. KATHRYN POLYZOU 

Sponsor, Troupe 1014 





PUBLISHERS 
Dear Phoebe, Little Women, Samuel French, 
New York City 
Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, III 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Dramatists Play 
Service, New York City 
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LITTLE WOMEN 
Northampton, Mass., High School 


[! WAS with great eagerness that our 
dramatics clubs set to work on Little 
Women, a four-act comedy based on 
Louisa Alcott’s story of her family’s trials 
and triumphs. We chose Marian De 
Forrest's adaptation because of its ad- 
herence to the book’s general plot. 

A great deal of preliminary study was 
made of the Alcott family through pic- 
tures, articles, and books. Our director 
spent a weekend in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, studying the house that the family 
lived in. As a result our set was furn- 
ished not only with the properties de- 
manded by the script, but with proper- 
ties such as those found in the Alcott 
home. These vases, busts, and pictures 
greatly enhanced the stock set which we 
used for our interior. The students built 
the set for the fourth act. This was an 
outdoor scene, and featured a full-sized 
papier maché tree trunk, and appropri- 
ate autumn foliage on ground rows. 

Costumes and hair styles were a com- 
promise between actual photographs of 
the Alcott family and the Norman Rock- 
well paintings of the characters in the 
book. Our “Jo,” an authority on Louisa 
May Alcott, constructed a scale model 
of the Concord home, which was dis- 
played, along with books and pictures, 
in the city library. 

This play had an excellent cast which 
worked together diligently for a finished 





Photo: Dick Fish 


Little Women, Troupe 411, Northampton, Mass., High School, 
Agnes K. Thoms, Director 





performance. Professor Bhaer spent a 
great deal of time studying language 
records to attain a true German accent. 
The play had great appeal for both 
youngsters and adults, and with laughter 
and tears the entire audience was carried 
back into the living room of the wonder- 
ful “March” family in Old Concord. 
BEVERLEY DRIVER, 
President, Troupe 411 


TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON 
Fitch Sr. High School, Groton, Conn. 
EEPS, goats, orienta] costumes, and a 
sparkling play suddenly removed 
Troupe 524 from the realm of where any 
play would be acceptable, and placed 








Teahouse of the August Moon, Troupe 524, Fitch Sr. High School, Groton, Conn., 
Edmund Hart, Sponsor 
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us in the position of being expected to 
perform only top notched productions. 

Audience reaction to this tremendous 
play was amazing even to comparing 
our people to the professional performers. 

The production was not, however, 
without its problems. Our stage is very 
small for a play with the scope of this 
one, so some solution had to be worked 
out for the many office and telephone 
scenes. Finally we devised a plan where- 
by we set our offices on carts with only 
two walls at the rear. These were then 
lighted with spots leaving a dark stage 
between them. As it turned out, this was 
a fine device for conveying the idea of 
distance. 

The teahouse in Act III presented an- 
other problem as it had to be dismantled 
and set up again without the benefit of 
a curtain. Finally our set design crew 
came up with an idea that worked out 
perfectly. It made a teahouse out of an 
arch of oriental design, and eight paper 
screens to form a background. These 
screens were hinged together and they 
could stand without support. This plus 
some platforms of varying heights was 
our set. It was the essence of simplicity. 

With so many attendant problems one 
might say, why do Teahouse? We were 
looking for a play that was of a better 
caliber to follow a fine performance of 
The Mikado, which we did last. Also 
we had Japanese costumes and wigs left 
from that performance which repre- 
sented an investment that should be 
capitalized on. Teahouse of the August 
Moon had just completed a run at the 
local movie houses with much publicity, 
and so it seemed a natural for our group. 

Fine acting, good staging, and colorful 
costuming and lighting have now placed 
Troupe 524 in the position of being ex- 
pected to perform only the best plays in 


the best 
ee eee EDMUND M. Hart 


Sponsor, Troupe 524 
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ANDERSON, INDIANA Troupe 736 


The main project of Troupe 736 was our 
play, Cheaper by the Dozen. One of our most 
exciting events was our field trip to see Sun- 
rise at Campobello. We have had two initia- 
tions this year, one each semester. Nine stud- 
ents were initiated. 

Troupe 736 has had a variety of programs 
this year. Reports on Broadway shows were 
given, and charades based on titles of Broad- 
way shows proved enjoyable. Three guests 
spoke at our meetings, each being connected 
in some way with dramatics. 

Our members participated in many outside 
activities including Christmas and Easter con- 
vocations, student talent show, an and va- 
riety show. The senior members participated 
in the annual senior class play, Nuts in May. 

Sixteen students remain for next year. Plans 
are already being made for their activities the 
first being a one-act play for the National Edu- 
cation Week Convocation. — Larry Conner, 
President 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Troupe 143 


Troupe 143 observed an anniversary of a 
sort this year: Our winter play, Hamlet, was 
our twenty-fifth all-school production. The 
Saturday evening performance was dedicated 
to all of the Thespian alumni, and they were 
guests seated in a special section. Reunion of 
old friendships lead to the alumni expressing a 
desire to organize a Thespian-Alumni group. 
About twenty-five “old grads” have material- 
ized and have organized themselves into a serv- 
ice organization to aid the drama program in 
our school. 

Other productions this year included Dial 
“M” for Murder, and Bernadine. Hansel and 
Gretel and Cinderella were presented for chil- 
dren and George Latshaw and his puppets were 
secured for two shows. Besides the play ac- 
tivity we did a series of weekly radio pro- 
grams for forty weeks and eighteen half hour 
television shows presented every other week. 
Our problem? Not enough time for all we 
would like to do. — Scribe 
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CHARLESTON, ILL. Troupe 1465 


The 1958-59 season was one of quality as 
well as quantity. For quality, we had Lute 
Song in the Fall and You Can't Take it with 
You in the Spring. For quantity, our plays had 
casts of 34 and 20, and some 63 students can 
say they took an active part in dramatics this 
year. The Chinese drama, Lute Song, with its 
colorful costumes and sound effects seemed to 
be just the thing to interest the boys. Fifteen 
boys had speaking roles this year. One of the 
most charming things about Lute Song was 
the use of our two little property girls who 
made necessary changes on stage in full view 
of the audience. 

The cast of our spring comedy, You Can't 
Take it with You, had a wonderful opportunity 
to present the play on three occasions. The 
week of dress rehearsals between the first and 
second performances was more like an added 
week of performances. Our second night was 
all the more thrilling because we played to a 
capacity (660) house. For dessert, the music 
dept put on HMS Pinafore. — Barbara Craig, 
President 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Troupe 1198 


Among the seven one-act plays presented by 
Thespian Troupe 1198 last year was The 
World’s Great Religions, given before the stu- 
dent body, which helped promote a better un- 
derstanding among the Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants of our school. Of the other plays, 
each given before an invited group of English 
classes, an original one depicting “ambition 
oerleaping itself,” to parallel Macbeth, was 
Princess Gertie Smith Zhergot. When Shake. 
speares Ladies Meet was a comedy in which 
Juliette, having received advice from various 
Shakespearean heroines on how to win Romeo, 
shows them a trick or two of her own. A Night 
at an Inn depicted the quest for revenge by 
three priests of Klesh, from whose idol’s fore- 
head a ruby had been stolen, and the ultimate 
victory of the idol over the thieves. 

The annual three-act play, Lost Horizon, 
was presented before an audience of several 








Christmas Assembly, Troupe 162, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, William Knappe, Sponsor 





The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro. 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5; Second, $3; Third, $1. All schools 
listed below received Thespian Certificates 
of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(With Advertisements) 


First Prize 
THE KING AND I, Memphis, Tennessee, White- 
haven High School, Thespian Troupe 1394, 
Patricia Wheeler, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, San Antonio 
Texas, Robert E. Lee High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1866, Charlie Walker, Sponsor 


Third Prize 
SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF PLAYS, 
Frederick, Maryland, High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1277, Anna May Hughes, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 

BRIGADOON, Battle Creek, Michigan, Central 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1638, Donald 
Glancy, Sponsor 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Plain- 
view, New York, High School, Thespian Troupe 
1919, Miss E. DeMares O’Connell, Sponsor 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, Jamestown, New 
York, Southwestern-Central High School, Thes- 
pian Troupe 866, Gladys A. Watson, Sponsor 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(Without Advertisements } 


First Prize 
INHERIT THE WIND, Helena, Montana, Senior 
High School, Thespian Troupe 745, Doris 
Marshall, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
ONIONS IN THE STEW, Ashland, Ohio, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 29, K. W. Dickerson, 
Sponsor 


Third Prize 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE, Huntington Park, 
California, High School, Thespian Troupe 1096, 
John Dorand, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
THE MATCHMAKER, Gibsonia, Pennsylvania, 
Richland Twp. Jr.-Sr. High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1466, Dolores Casilli, Sponsor 
MR. ROBERTS, Poughkeepsie, New York, Ar- 
lington High School, Thespian Troupe 1276, 
Mrs. Robert A. Noyes, Sponsor 
REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE, Carlsbad, Calli- 
fornia, Army & Navy Academy, Thespian 
Troupe 130, James F. Hannon, Sponsor 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 
1 REMEMBER MAMA, Staughton, Massachu- 


setts, High School, Thespian Troupe _ 1675, 
Willis N. Pitts, Sponsor 

Second Prize 
JENNY KISSED ME, Hyattsville, Maryland, 
Northwestern Senior High School, Thespian 


Troupe 862, Edward Justice, Sponsor 

Third Prize 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS, 
Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1794, Lee Schoeni, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
LOST HORIZON, Rainier, Oregon, Union High 
School, Thespian Troupe 1432, Deane Tack, 
Sponsor 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, Nevada, lowa, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 1143, James Schaef- 
fer, Sponsor 
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hundred people by the senior dramatic club. 
This play depicts the amenity of a Tibetan 
lamasary, and was particularly timely and in- 
teresting because it was presented at the time 
of the Tibetan revolt against Red China. 

As a climax to our eventful year, thirteen 
new Thespians were initiated at a banquet on 
May 18. Ken Roberts and Bonnie McKay were 
honored as the best Thespians of the year. 
This has been a truly edifying year, and all 
members of the Troupe, under the sponsorship 
of Mrs. G. B. Thackston, have gleaned a greater 
appreciation of good literature and drama from 
their efforts. — James Fidelholtz, Scribe 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS Troupe 1474 

Saturday night, April 11, 1959, Troupe 1474 
of Big Spring High School met for a combina- 
tion cast party and Masquerade Ball. Our 
guests included members of the faculty and 
our parents. The room was decorated in such 
a way as to give the illusion that it was a beau- 
tiful medieval castle. All the students were 
attired in unusual costumes. 

During the evening new members were in- 
itiated into the National Thespian Society. We 
announced that two of our guests were made 
Honorary Members of the Society. During the 
remainder of the impressive ceremony, we pre- 
sented two of our members with Best Thespian 
Awards and presented certificates of recognition 
for outstanding work on our plays along with 
awards to our two best technicians. Finally 
the trophies for the Best Actress and Best Actor 
for the school year 1958-59 were presented. — 
Jacie Clark, Scribe 


WASHINGTON, IOWA Troupe 855 


Troupe 855 was under the direction of a new 
sponsor, Daryl Schultz, who helped consider- 
bly in developing a more active and serviceable 
troupe. The troupe was divided into three 
groups: program, projects, and membership 
committees who function under the direction 
of the sponsor and president. The president 
arranged several work meetings whereby the 
members cleaned out the dressing rooms and 
backstage and put costumes and props in the 
proper places so they could be easily found 
when the need arose. The members also at- 
tended two plavs in Iowa City which were pre- 
sented by the drama department of the State 
University of Iowa. Last fall the members saw 
Picnic and this spring they attended The 
Imaginary Invalid. — Linda Knutson, Scribe 


MAUMEE, OHIO Troupe 1131 


Thespian Troupe 1131 tried something new 
this spring. We took the one-act play Balcony 
Scene, to the one-act play contest held at Bowl- 
ing Green State University. Since this was our 
first year, we went more for the experience 
than for the rating. 

It was an eventful day to say the least. We 


1960 — REG 


IONAL CONFERENCES — 1960 


Hendrix College, Conway, Marie Thost Pierce, 
and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 28. 

Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Winifred Lively, 
Sponsor, Troupe 165, Program Chairman; Paul 
Florida Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 177, Wm. R. Boone High School, 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Dun- 
can E. Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, 


University of Georgia, Athens, Mrs. John Seanor, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 90, Fitz- 
gerald High School, Fitzgerald, February 19, 20. 

Oak Lawn Community High School, Oak Lawn, 
William Tucker, Sponsor, Troupe 1970, Program 
Chairman; Robert J. Phillips, Northeastern Illinois 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 18, Thorn- 
ton Fractional Twp. High School, So. Lansing, 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 19. 
Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Ruth 
Becker, co-sponsor, Troupe 861, May 14. 

Enid High School, Enid, Mrs. Delyte Poindexter, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1263, Program Chairman; May- 
Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 


University of Portland, Portland, Melba Day 
Sparks, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, January 28-30. 


.Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Julian 


ARKANSAS ....... 
Regional Director 
ee 
(Central) 
Fague, Central 
Orlando, February 27. 
Se oy 
(Northern) 
February 26, 27. 
GEORGIA ......... 
SS ss ow caw oe 
(Northern) 
January 16. 
MICHIGAN ._...... 
aret L. Meyn, 
NEW YORK ........ 
(Eastern) 
OKLAHOMA ....... 
belle Conger, 
March 12. 
OREGON ._........... 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Western) 


T. Myers, Sponsor, Troupe 1603, Program Chair- 
man; Jean Donahey, Western Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brashear 





Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, April 30. 





were only allowed two crew members to make 
up the eight people in our cast. The Univer- 
sity supplied no dressing rooms and only one 
small table with two mirrors to be used for 
making up the casts of four plays participating. 
Then there was the experience of performing 
on a stage much larger than our own to a near- 
ly empty auditorium, which we aptly named 
The Tomb. After we had presented our play, 
we went out front and watched the other en- 
tries. All in all, it was a very enioyable and 
rewarding day. — Nancie Schaich, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Troupe 162 


Thespian Troupe 162 has had a very suc- 
cessful year. We got started off to a poor start. 
Our director was in the hospital all during 
October, but he directed our play and activities 
from there. The play, Beauty and the Beef, 
was given in October; December brought us 
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Story Beautiful, Troupe 1282, Lampasas, Texas, High School, Alma Wheeler, Sponsor 
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back to full production with a Children’s Thea- 
ter play and our two religious assemblies. In 
January we gave the postponed senior class 
play, most generally given in November, 
Maudie and the Opposite Sex. February we 
gave The Thread That Runs So True. We 
surely had a ball trying to find the old pot- 
bellied stove, so we made one. Our Operetta, 
The Wizard of Oz, was a real challenge. We 
gave the three-act play, Little Women, in one 
of our classes and a bushel of one-acts in the 
four other ones. 

Really we have been busy but that is what 
we like excepting we don’t want our director 
to be worked to death. — Sylvia Schmidt, Secre- 
tary 


OMAK, WASHINGTON Troupe 113 


We started out our 1958-59 season with a 
production of Jumpin’ Jupiter. In the spring 
we presented three one-act plays. The best, 
Two Crooks and a Lady, we took to the Inter- 
national Drama Festival held in Oliver, B. C. 
We took Which Way to Boston to the Okan- 
ogan County contest held in Okanogan annually. 
At this contest Dave Brown, one of our gradu- 
ating seniors, took the best supporting actor 
award for his portrayal of Uncle John. The 
other play we presented was Happy Journey. 
We held two initiations during the year. We 
ended our year by awarding Nina Neal, a 
graduating senior, Best Thespian of Omak High 
School for 1959. — Sandra Hutchins, Secretary 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1737 


Production-wise, the 1958-59 school year was 
a big success for members of Thespian Troupe 
1737. The junior and senior plays. In Twenty- 
five Words or Death and My Three Angels, 
were enioyed by cast and audience alike. 
Gloria, Fresno High’s traditional Christmas 
show, was put on free of charge as the con- 
tribution of the music and drama departments 
to the Christmas spirit. In the spring, singers, 
dancers, orchestra members, and actors pre- 
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Set for Amahli and the Night Visitors, Troupe 1351, Berkeley, Calif., High School, 
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Florence Schwimley, Sponsor 





sented Carousel, the biggest and most extrava- 
gant production done at Fresno High since 
Brigadoon in 1957. 

Within the troupe the most rewarding ac- 
tivity was a project in creative drama. The 
group read together a simple Dutch children’s 
story about Daantje. There was an amazing 
and amusing diversity in the characters as each 
Thespian created this vain old man, who loses 
his beard to a barbed wire fence, his nagging 
wife, and the curious neighbors. — Caroline 
Sullivan, Historian 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS Troupe 287 


Troupe 287 had a more than successful year 
during 1958-59. The seniors presented a variety 
of plays: What’s Wrong with the Girls, Balcony 
Scene, and Tennessee William’s The Case of 
the Crushed Petunias. All three plays were 
well received. The first one-act play was pre- 
sented several times for clubs and other organi- 
zations. 

The junior students of our school presented 
a three-act play entitled The Curious Savage, 
a humorous production with a doubled cast. 
This made one want to see the difference of 
interpretation. 

At the beginning of the year the Thespians 
sponsored attendance to Summer and Smoke 
by Tennessee Williams at the University of 
Kansas. 

Seventeen initiates were admitted officially 
into the troupe by the Informal Candlelight 
Initiation in the fall of the year. On May 12 
the spring initiation for 13 members was held 
at the home of one of the Thespians. 

As a spring contest play, The Purple Door- 
knob by J. Pritchard Eaton qualified at 
Shawnee-Mission for the state contest at Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Best Thespians selected were Linda Vigneron 
and Terry Sage. Linda Vigneron’s reading, The 
Hitchhiker, received a superior rating at the 
State Festival. — Koralee Warren, President 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK Troupe 803 


The National Thespian Society of Bennett 
High School, Troupe 803, found themselves in 
a peculiar situation in their production of the 
school’s annual musical comedy this year, Tell 
It to the Marines. It was practically impossible 
to obtain some fifty regulation “dress-blue” 
marine uniforms. Here, the ingenuity of the 
National Thespians came to the fore. They 
literally attacked the Marine recruiting head- 
quarters in Buffalo, and before the assault: had 
subsided, they had the necessary fifty regula- 
tion blues, red stripe, decorations et al. The 
local Marine recruiters were most cooperative. 
In some instances, several of the men took their 
dress-blues off their backs and wore “mufti” 
during the entire dress rehearsal and run of 
the show. 
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The National Thespians also ran successfully 
a two night performance of My Sister Eileen, 
which is still the “talk of Bennett.” — Sonya 
Dozoretz, Scribe 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Troupe 1287 


We started off our very productive theater 
year with the popular comedy, Time Out for 
Ginger. A Prologue was written especially for 
this production to set the mood for he evening. 
Comedy blackouts, music and a line of beauti- 
ful dancing girls all added to the “Rah-rah” 
atmosphere. The pace was fast, the laughs 
were continuous, and the community witnessed 
one of the biggest hits in years. 

Our drama coach, Danny Desmond, wrote an 
original one-act play, The One-Eyed Monster, 
which we presented at the 25th Annual One- 
act Tournament at Pasadena Playhouse. Charles 
Guinta was selected as the best actor of the 
day, and we placed second in the contest. 

Honors once more came to Eagle Rock Junior 
and Senior High School as we entered the 


39th Annual Shakespeare Festival at U.C.L.A., 


winning the best group acting scenes in comedy 
on both levels. Concluding our victorious year, 
we celebrated and initiated our new members 
into our troupe by going to see The Drunkard, 
now in its 25th year at the Theater Mart. Here 
“Oscars” were presented and next year’s officers 
were announced from the stage. Even our 
sponsor, Mr. Desmond, got into the show and 
+ meen a drunk for everyone's enjoyment — Jean 
Mandella, Secretary 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Troupe 1972 


Students at Warren Easton Senior High 
School reached a long desired goal when four- 
teen members were initiated as Thespians at 
the formal ceremony which took place on May 
28, 1959, at the Speech Club Luncheon. Mike 
Abraham, Dramatics Club President, officiated 
at the exercises at which the following students 
were inducted and thus became members of 
Troupe 1972: Mike Abrahm, Susan Burton, 
Barbara Deming, Tom Dooley, Denis Kenney, 
Barney Pinschenat, Bonnie Rushing, Anne 


Shaw, George Smith. New officers installed are 
Meria Petho, President; Mary Gay Boettcher, 
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The Queen’s Christmas, Troupe 94, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Iill., 
Doris White, Sponsor 





Vice-president; Laura Sintes, Treasurer; Gerry 
Alexius, Secretary; Robert Smith, Parliamen- 
tarian. Principal Harry Garland, guest speaker, 
congratulated new members. 

This past year included these activities: Soph- 
omore-Junior Play, Senior Play, Speech Festival, 
consisting of three one-act plays and individual 
events. 

We are honored to claim the title of Thes- 
pians and shall strive to meet the high standards 
set for us by the Society. — Gerry Alexius, Sec- 
retary 


PAXTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 921 


The 58-59 school year was one of hard work 
and fun for the members of Troupe 921. The 
dramatic season started in October when a 
one-act play titled Boris and the Spaceman was 
presented to a school assembly. This hilarious 
play, complete with blue spacemen and drip- 
ping aunts, was thoroughly enjoyed by every- 
one. 

In November a Bake Sale supplemented the 
Thespian fund and the Senior play, Meet 
Corliss Archer, played to two full houses, one 
being a matinee audience. 

For the annual Christmas assembly, the 
Thespians presented two plays. Pop Reads the 
Christmas Carol was the well-received comedy 
which was presented in conventional style with 
costumes and a set. Children of the Inn was 
given as a reading with the cast sitting or 
standing behind podiums on a bare stage with 
just the cyclorama for a backdrop. The readers 
werent in costume. This method of presenting 
a play represented an experiment for Troupe 
921 but was considered a success. 

921 brought back firsts in After Dinner 
Speaking, Oratorical Declamation, and Extem- 
poraneous Speaking from the February Speech 
Contest. Also in February, Larry Kelley, Ken 
Holliday, and Ron Baird were admitted to 
Troupe 921 during an informal initiation. 

In March 921 attended Two for the Seesaw 
in Chicago. This play will long be remembered 
for the unusual staging and excellent perform- 
ances given by Ruth Roman and Jeffery Lynn 
who were the entire cast. 

The junior class play, Nuts in May, was given 
in April with much success and Thespians tak- 
ing most of the roles. 

The year was climaxed in May with the pre- 
sentation of the second annual Thespian Night. 
The Storm, French Toast, and The Widow’s 
Plight or Virtue Victorious were the one-act 
plays presented. This Thespian Night enabled 
the Thespians to donate $50 to the school’s 
Foreign Student Fund. — Pat Sheerer, Secretary 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN Troupe 1650 


In _— 1959, Thespians of Troupe 1650 
initiated a type of theater entirely new to teen- 
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age students in our area as we presented Rip 
Van Winkle for a total audience of 1350 ele- 
mentary pupils. In our effort, we worked co- 
operatively with the P.T.A., which handled 
publicity for the play throughout city class- 
rooms. Rip was presented in two different audi- 
toriums, a fact which necessitated the moving 
of our sets, including a house, inn, rocks, trees, 
and a thirteen-star American flag — with pole! 
Contrary to usual occurrence, the boys were 
most colorfully costumed—in hues ranging 
from pink to chartreuse. After both perform- 
ances, youthful spectators were thrilled when 
cast members paraded through the aisles to 


chat with their audience. The children were 
also invited backstage to view firsthand the 
intricacies of sets and props. Thespians are 
still trying to determine who enjoyed them- 
selves more —the audience or the actors. — 
Ann Muellerweiss, Historian 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. Troupe 957 


Troupe 957 of College High School com- 
menced the year with an assembly. It consisted 
of pantomimes to Standing on the Corner and 
I Want to be Loved by You. The program was 
concluded with a one-act comedy, Let’s Make- 
Up. The students enjoyed the assembly im- 
mensely and considered it a success. 

Our most recent activity was a_ three-act 
comedy by Ronald Alexander, Time Out for 
Ginger. It was considered the outstanding play 
ever to be presented at College High. For the 
first time we presented a matinee for the stu- 
dents and evening performance for the public. 
Our director and sponsor, Bernice Warren, 
and the stage committee did a superb job with 
the set and the acting. 

On May 6 the group went to St. Louis to 
see My Fair Lady, and on May 22, at the Class 
Day assembly, we initiated the new members 
and honored the Outstanding Senior Thespian. 
— Paula Hope, Secretary 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Troupe 264 


“Sheer theatricalism” was the comment of 
the critic judge at the West Virginia State High 
School Drama Festival in reference to our pre- 
sentation of Mind-Set, a one-act play taking 
place in the mind of a young girl. This experi- 
mental drama was well accepted as we won 
a superior rating and the best actor's award. 
Our troupe had its feet firmly planted on the 
mystical road as, in December, we presented 
Mrs. McThing, a fascinating excursion into 
fantasyland. A new venture for the troupe was 
a special Saturday morning performance for 
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COMING YOUR WAY 


ONCE MORE WITH _ FEELING, comedy, 
Yul Brynner, Kay Kendall. (COL) 

OUR MAN IN HAVANA, comedy, Alec 
Guinness, Maureen O’Hara. (COL) 

MAN ON A STRING, drama, Ernest Borg- 
nine, Kerwin Mathews. (COL) 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD, drama, James 
Stewart, Lisa Lu. (COL) 

THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE, 
drama, Gary Cooper, Charlton Heston. (MGM) 

BELLS ARE RINGING, musical comedy, 
Judy Holliday, Dean Martin. (MGM) 

PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES, com- 
edy, Doris Day, David Niven. (MGM) 

LI'L ABNER, musical comedy, Peter Palmer, 
Leslie Parrish, Stubby Kay, Julie Newmar, 
(PAR) 

VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET, comedy, 
Jerry Lewis, Joan Blackman. (PAR) 

THE ALASKANS, outdoor drama, John 
Wayne, Robert Mitchum. (20TH-FOX) 

HAPPY ANNIVERSARY, comedy, David 
Niven, Mitzi Gaynor. (UA) 

ON THE BEACH, drama, Gregory Peck, 
fund Gardner, Fred Astaire, Anthony Perkins. 
SOLOMON AND SHEBA, drama, Yul Bryn- 
ner, Gina Lollobrigida. (UA) 

THE MIRACLE, drama, Carroll Baker, 
Roger Moore. (WAR) +h ae 





children. Our talented ad-libbing president was 
most effective during intermission with her 
impromptu monologue, explaining and advanc- 
ing the story to the spellbound children. 

Our weekly programs, planned and presented 
by two Thespians who attended the summer 
drama session at Northwestern Institute, were 
unusually interesting and creative. The mem- 
bers furthered their dramatic skills through ex- 
ercises, improvization, and drills. — Carolyn 
Buckley, Secretary 


ROCHESTER, MINN. Troupe 650 


Troupe 650 enjoyed its first year in the new 
$5,000,000 John Marshall High School and gave 
two outstanding productions. First to be pre- 
sented was the Victor Herbert operetta, Babes 
in Toyland, which was declared to be a sur- 
prisingly professional performance by many of 
the nearly 3,000 people who saw it. The 
Troupe was host for and participated in the 
Conference Speech Festival in March and 
climaxed the dramatic season by presenting 
Thornton Wilder's Pulitzer Prize Play, Our 
Town, in May. Many phone calls and letters 
were received from enthusiastic townspeople 
who declared our production of Our Town to 
be the most outstanding and moving perforn- 
ance they had ever seen anywhere. This year 
students in Troupe 650 x produced The 
John Marshall Show, a weekly radio broadcast 
for 20 weeks. — Jane Galloway, President 


Coos BAY, OREGON Troupe 1445 


The Marshfield High School Thespian Trou 
just completed its second production of 
year. The cro’ A Murder Has Been At- 
ranged, celebrated two very successful nights 
on April 3 and 4 with large crowds to witness 
the spectacular. 

The set, supposedly the stage of a London 
Theater, was beautifully designed with the 
modern furniture in the shades of white, aqua, 
and orange with black and white background. 
The costumes of present day were a striking 
contrast to costumes of the “Ghosts of History. 

One of the highlights of the play featured 
the ghost of Sir Charles Jaspur, who walked 
across the stage. The excited audience held 
their breaths as they viewed the eerie effect 
black light on the luminescent paint used on 
the hands and mask of the ghost. 

The climax was very dramatic as the villain, 
Maurice Mullins, frantically screamed the lines 
of the final scene to a slowly closing curtain. - 
Kathleen Lee, Secretary 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


FLOWER DRUM SONG (St. James), musi- 
cal drama. 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE (Royale), re- 
view, Robert Dhery. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical 
comedy, Edward Mulhare, Pamela Charles. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN (Barrymore), drama, 
Sidney Portier. 

GYPSY (Broadway), musical comedy, Ethel 
Merman. 

DESTRY RIDE AGAIN (Imperial), musical 
comedy, Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray. 

MAJORITY OF ONE (Shubert), comedy, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Gertrude Berg. 

MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy, 
Robert Preston. 

REDHEAD (46th St.), musical drama, Gwen 


Verdon. 
SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH (Beck), drama, 
Paul Newman, Geraldine Page, Sidney Black- 


mer. 

MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND (Plymouth), com- 
edy, Charles Boyer, Claudette Colbert. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Lorin Thatcher. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie. 

GANG’S ALL HERE (Ambassador), drama, 
Melvyn Douglas. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE (Rose), comedy- 
drama, Maurice Evans, Pamela Brown, Sam 
Levene, Diana Wynward, Alan Webb. 





DOTHAN, ALABAMA Troupe 1808 


Edward Vaughn, an outstanding student in 
our school, wrote an original play, [rust in Me, 
the Younger, which was presented at the State 
Drama Festival. The play tells of a misunder- 
stood son, and it was given in impressionalistic 
setting. The critics praised it highly. 

The first presentation of our Speech Depart- 
ment was the comedy Arsenic and Old Lace. 
The cast was made up of pupils from different 
grades, and they all did a splendid job. 

Our senior play, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, was given recently, and it was said by 
many to be the best play ever given at Dothan 
High School. The lead character was played 
by Edward Vaughn, and he was supported by 
an outstanding cast. 

We owe all our success to our devoted speech 
teacher, Mrs. Louie Langford. Unfortunately, 
she is moving and the school is losing the best 
Dramatics Instructor that we have ever had. — 
Sara Hayes and Judy Helms, Scribes 


SUMMERSVILLE, W. VA. Troupe 692 


A Wedding, Sorry, Wrong Number, and The 
Darkest Hour were three one-act plays pre- 
sented by Thespian Troupe 692 of Nicholas 
County High School during the 1958-59 school 
term. The last one was also entered in the 
Regional Drama Festival. Christmas saw the 
presentation of a pageant entitled Unto Thy 
Doors. Make-up for both the junior and senior 
class plays was placed in the Thespian’s charge. 
Climaxing this year’s activities the troupe in- 
ducted new members at an initiation party. — 
Donald Dietz, Scribe 


HAILEY, IDAHO Troupe 1821 


Amidst the hectic process of oe ge 
our troupe, Thespian Troupe 1821 has ha 
a busy year. We have participated in a one-act 
play festival, where we were fortunate enough 
to win first place at district and the only top 
rating in our class at the regional meet. As a 
result, perhaps, the production of the year 
which we most enjoyed at home was our 
Drama Night at which we presented our win- 
ning I’m a Fool along with Sparkin’ and The 
Wedding. 

We have been most gratified to find that 
our community is interested in our renewed 


activity. We have had good attendance for 
our productions, and many opportunities to 
perform at local functions. — Louise Shirts, 
Secretary 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


GE 5 bec cceseaeead vas $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 714|x|10%2 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 
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B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Cestumer for American Shakespeare 
Festivel, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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THE ACTOR 
(Continued from Page 15) 


keen intelligence and an active imagina- 
tion. Developing his greatest gifts 
through experiment and self-discipline, 
he is capable of an exciting range of 
histrionic effects and has a cool mastery 
of acting craft. 


The Virtuoso not satisfied with merely 
exploiting his virtuosity joins the highest 
rank of thespians: the Artist. There are 
few of them, but only they should be 
considered great actors. They too re- 
spond instinctively to their roles, have 
rare versatility, possess the ideal gifts 
and disciplines of the Virtuoso, and 
project with a deceptive ease their every 
role as a magnetic personality. More 
than this, they are deeply creative and 
wholly dedicated to the dramatic art. 
Artist Actors, like Sir John Gielgud and 
the Lunts, always give their characters 
souls, it is said. 

The vital importance of effective pro- 
jection is always clear when audience 
reaction is respected. If we could watch 
the same actor play in four different 
media, we would realize something 
more: an actor must adapt his playing 
to the terms and limitations of the medi- 
um because the means of projection dif- 
fer. It is in the ways projection is ac- 
complished, as a matter of fact, that the 
uniqueness of each dramatic medium is 
most vividly illustrated. 

In stage performance the actor is para- 
mount. Projection is almost completely 
in his hands. It is up to him to fill the 
auditorium with the presence and action 
of the character and play. He creates 
the presence, or living idea of his char- 
acter, in his first entrance and sustains 
it with uninterrupted and growing con- 
viction through the building action night 
after night. Aiding and stimulating him 
continually is his sense of the audience 
response. 

Like all dramatic media, the theater 
depends upon the impact of perform- 
ance projection for success or art, and in 
the theater the actor carries the greatest 
responsibility for affecting the audience. 
This is not true in any other dramatic 
media. Despite the great build-ups given 
stars in movies, radio, and television, the 
fact remains that actors are only a sec- 
ondary part of what is projected in these 
media. Projection itself is handled by 
other talents who are thus the ones re- 
sponsible for the creation of fine enter- 
tainment. 

Then what a contrast faces the stage 
actor in a movie! He has in front of him 
a camera, a maze of equipment, and a 
group chiefly made up of technicians 
intent on their own jobs. Before he does 
any acting, elaborate preparations must 
be made to shoot the scene, and he may 
get the impression when he is playing 
that these many able craftsmen are 
stolidly watching him as if to say, “All 
right, everything has been set up per- 
fectly —see that you do your little bit 
as well.” 
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He must repeat one action time after 

time as the single camera takes the scene 
from different distances and angles, and 
he knows he must repeat himself exactly 
so that when it is all put together it will 
seem one continuous action. Nor may he 
have had much rehearsal, even if his “on 
camera” work will be his only perform- 
ance. 
The most difficult adjustment he has 
to make is that scenes are taken out of 
order. All the scenes to be done against 
one background are filmed together, re- 
gardless of when they come in the plot. 
The actor may have to do the emotional 
climax weeks before he does the scenes 
leading up to it, and even before the 
previous scenes have been rehearsed. 
“Shooting out of sequence” complicates 
the most incidental action, particularly 
if the film is being made in different 
“locations.” In the movie we see finally, 
it looks like the actor walks up a street 
to a house, goes into a garden looking 
for someone, and then enters the house 
to find the sought person in the parlor. 
Actually it may have been done like 
this: in Louisiana during June they shot 
the street scenes, including the approach 
to the house; in Kentucky during August 
they did the garden scenes; back in 
Hollywood during September they made 
the parlor scenes. In short, the actor in 
movies plays in unrelated bits and pieces 
which someone else is going to fit to- 
gether. 

Actors inexperienced on the stage are 
not bothered by this; they respond to 


. the director's instructions as best they 
can, including those directors who wont 
tell actors what scenes will come next. 
But experienced stage actors are often 
uncomfortable in this process, and some 
of them get freted 2 annoyed when 
they discover that it takes just as much 
time and trouble to film an unimportant 
bit as it does to shoot the key scenes. 

What it all means is that the movie 
director is in total command. Projection 
in movies is conveyed through the pic- 
tures the director sets up, for the lenses 
the cameraman chooses, at the camera 
angle and with the lighting both have 
agreed on. Later the director, working 
with the editor, looks through all the 
film shot, chooses those segments the 








Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 


SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDH 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, ‘CAROU- 
SEL, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B., SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, 
SARATOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 


Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes a? 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
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3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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audience will see, determines the order 
and time allowed for each. The director 
knows that his control of what goes onto 
the screen allows him to be just as ex- 
pressive with a mongrel dog or a vase 
of flowers as with an actor. What he 
wants from the actor is an interesting 
face, a figure and presence that can be 
photographed in striking compositions. 
From this the director will be able to 
project the ideas and feelings of the 
character and drama to the audience. 

The radio actor can feel more sure of 
himself, even if there is no audience 
except the director and engineer, who 
are usually watching the clock and con- 
trol salah auging music and sound 
effects. If the actor speaks too slowly 
or too fast, or gets too close to the micro- 
phone, they will warn him with signals. 
If not, they leave him on his own. 


Radio drama is unusual in that it is 
the only form of dramatic narration in 
which the writer dominates the perform- 
ance. More than anything else it is the 
words, sounds, and music chosen by the 
writer which projects the dramatic im- 
pression into the minds of listeners. The 
best radio writers are very specific in 
what they want, and the actor must con- 
form completely or he will endanger the 
show's effect. It is more important for 
his voice to sound appropriate than for 
it to be expressive, as a rule. 


Television writers often protest their 
work is not regarded seriously enough, 
as was certainly the case in radio's hey- 
day. It may be true. But even if TV is 
radio's child, there is so much more 
involved in reaching the audience — both 
creatively and electronically — that the 
writers contribution fades in importance 
beside that of the man who rides herd 
on the fantastic assortment of factors 
present in any TV production: the pro- 
ducer. This is particularly the case when, 
as is often true in dramatic presentations, 
the producer is also the director. When 
the producer and director are different 
persons, the producer emerges as the 
key figure. 

TV does not give us as many view- 
points and perspectives of performance 
as movies do, which lessens the signific- 
ance of the director as it increases the 
significance of the actor. A good TV 
producer so carefully evaluates every 
ingredient that will go into the show 
that, once he has completed his plans, 
the result is nearly predictable. The re- 
sponsibility for quality or the opposite 
is his, 

The first thing an actor learns on work- 
ing in television is that everything is 
compressed: time, space, and the heir- 
archy of production. In rehearsals he 
meets a fast-working director who goads 
and cajoles him into “firming up’ his 
performance quickly. There is only a 
short period for preparation and much 
of it must be devoted to other matters 
besides acting. As a result the TV actor 
must become facile in performance and 
at ease under terrific pressure. The near- 
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ness of the camera and the use of many 
close-ups will make every flaw look as 
big as a house, and flaws cannot be re- 
photographed, as in movies. Thus the 
actor must be satisfied with a simple 
economy and learn how to merge an 
air of unaffected honesty with his char- 
acterization. Facility, economy, and the 
appearance of honesty will protect him 
to some extent from the voracious, 
candid cameras. 

Why do so many actors privately hate 
TV? It is because they have to contend 
in it with many of the most difficult 
problems of playing in each of the other 
media, but without the rewards offered 
by the other media. TV is the most 
commercial of all the media, and per- 
formers who have something to “sell” 
— a song, a product, an idea, or them- 
selves —fare best on its screens. Un- 
fortunately artistic performance is not 
only quite difficult to achieve in TV; it 
is also not considered salable by most 
producers. 


There are performers of course who 
fling the terms of a medium and its re- 
strictions out the window. They are 
Personality Actors of such charm or 
Artist Actors of such obvious skill that 
they inspire and influence everyone in- 
volved to such a degree that they con- 
trol indirectly the performance’s projec- 
tion despite the ordinary rules. 

They are exceptions of admirable 
rarity. In judging the quality of per- 
formance in each dramatic medium, it 
is impossible to base intelligent and so- 
phisticated evaluations on the conven- 
tional adulation of the actor. Consistent 
quality is determined by the creative 
talent who shapes and controls a show's 
projection: in the theater — the actor in- 
deed; in movies — the director; in radio 
— the writer (if there is a written script); 
in television — the producer. Evaluation 
of this key figure’s contribution and an 
undertanding of his work in the medium 
is a characteristic of the knowledgeable 
member of the audience. 
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COL. EBEN HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
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DANCE 
MUSIC 


CREATIVE WRITING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 


“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s film 


ing oO 


“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 


Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama 


boards — 


then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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Photo: Klieg! Bros., N.Y.C. 


Manually-operated dimming system _in- 
stalled in the Kettering (Ohio) Sr. High 
School 





LIGHTING CONTROL 
(Continued from Page 14) 
here termed the circuit selector panel. 
The circuit selector panel provides real 
flexibility to the lighting control. It al- 
lows any stage lighting circuits to be 
connected to and controlled by any of 
the dimmers. Also, several stage lighting 
circuits may be grouped or ganged and 
connected onto a single dimmer. The 
circuit selector panel then serves the 
same function as a telephone switch- 
board. It allows all of the proper stage 
circuits (incoming phone calls) to be 
connected to the proper dimmer (tele- 
phone ). The number of dimmer controls 
needed at any one time in the production 
are considerably less than the number 
that would be required if each stage 
circuit were permanently rather than 
flexibly connected to its own individual 
dimmer. The circuit selector panel 
makes the complete dimming system less 
expensive to purchase and install; also, 
easier to operate, since there are fewer 
controls. 

It is desirable to examine typical auto- 
transformer and silicon controlled recti- 
fier dimming systems, and for this pur- 
pose the reader is referred to the ac- 
companying photographs. First, the 
autotransformer or manually operated 
dimming system. Here the dimming 
panel and the circuit selector panel have 
been built as a single unit. In the center 
of the right or dimmer section of the 
board is the main switch. Directly above 
the main switch is the grand master lever 
which mechanically masters all of the 
individual dimmers or purposes of 
achieving simultaneous dimming effects. 
To the immediate left and right of this 
section are the dimmer racks with each 
of the eight rows containing four dim- 
mers. Note also that each of the short 
rows has been provided with its own 
master operating lever. The dimmers in 
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Photo: Klieg! Bros., N.Y.C. 


Remote-operated dimming system installed in the Antioch (California) Senior High School 





the top rows are dual function, capable 
of being used independently, or of elec- 
trically mastering the three 2500 watts 
dimmers in the same vertical row. 

The left side of the switchboard con- 
tains the circuit selector panel. The vari- 
ous stage circuits are represented by the 
cord and plug sets. The power coming 
from the individual dimmers is _trans- 
ferred to these plugs through the dimmer 
output receptacles located in the vertical 
surface of the panel. Each set of re- 
ceptacles is labeled to correspond to one 
of the dimmers, and of course the plug 
and cord sets are labeled to match the 
numbers given to the stage circuits. 

The silicon controlled rectifier dim- 
mer is used in the remote control 
dimming system shown in the next 
photograph. Again, dimmers and cir- 
cuit selectors have been combined in 
a single housing. The blank plates in 
the right hand section of the panel 
are covers over spaces provided in the 
panel for future dimmers. Each of the 
silicon controlled rectifier dimmers con- 
trols 4000 watts of power. One of the 
advantages of this particular dimmer is 





PARA-SCENE 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY KITS 
Door — Window — Plain Flats 


All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre- 
drilled For Easy Assembly With Wood 
Screws. 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent 
free to schools or org. if requested on 
official stationary. 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
32 WEST 20 STREET, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 











the small size as compared, for example, 
to the autotransformer. There are spaces 
for 24 dimmers in this rack. The auto- 
transformer dimming system in the pre- 
vious photograph had 32 dimmers but 
was nearly three times larger. Also 
while the autotransformer dimmer 
weighs from 20 to 60 pounds depending 
upon its power capacity, the 4000 watt 
silicon controlled rectifier dimmer weighs 
only 9 pounds. 

The last photograph shows a remote 
control console which could be used for 
control of the silicon controlled rectifier 
dimming system. This is of the “two- 
scene preset” type, and illustrates one of 
the advantages of remote control switch- 
boards. The operator can set up two 
lighting cues at the same time, since each 
individual dimmer is represented by two 
control levers. The knob in the center 
of the flat desk allows the operator to 
-fade from the readings contained on the 
top row of levers to the reading con- 
tained on the bottom row of levers, and 
of course the reverse. When one scene 
is in use, the operator resets the levers 
in the other scene, and fades to the new 
scene at the proper time. 

Ten years ago remote controlled dim- 
ming systems were uncommon in the 
school theater. Today, however, these 
systems have found wide use, particu- 
larly in those schools where there is an 
active dramatics program. The one 
drawback at the moment to the use of 
remote controlled systems is the in- 
creased expense over manually operated 
systems. Within a few years it is ex 
pected that the silicon controlled rectifier 
dimmer will compete in cost with the 
autotransformer dimmer. It would seem 
likely therefore that remote contro 
dimming systems will find widely in- 
creased use on the secondary school leve! 
within the next few years. 
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ASSEMBLIES 
(Continued from Page 13) 
Perhaps teachers’ colleges in your state 
might be invited to come to your school 
for concerts. 

Several school spirit assemblies are 
held during which time school cheers 
and songs are taught to the students and 
an opportunity is given to students to 
learn rules of football or basketball so 
that they may become more intelligent 
spectators. Members of the teams are 
introduced, and some background about 
the position each person plays is given. 

In addition to excellent touring science 
assemblies which can be secured from 
General Motors, Westinghouse, DuPont, 
Atomic Energy Commission, to name 
only a few, many interesting programs 
can be prepared as a result of work in 
science classes or clubs. The magic of 
chemistry can be exploited by students 
in a legerdemain show. Two-way radio 
can be used to stage a very clever mind- 
reading assembly. 

Each year our Home Economics de- 
partment presents a fashion show where 
the girls model clothing they have made. 
This year the dramatics department as 
an outgrowth of their unit on history of 
the theater has prepared a program 
which will feature fashions through the 
ages. Our own supply of costumes goes 
back to the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury so we are going to model clothing 
from that period to the 1950's. The 
Home Economics girls will then continue 
and show present day styles. We are 
particularly pleased with the progress of 
this assembly as it gives us a chance to 
teach some theater history as well as 
show off some of the beautiful clothing 
we have acquired. 

We also have several assemblies dur- 
ing a school year which honor some of 
our organizations such as National Honor 
Society and National Thespians. In addi- 
tion to the formal initiations of these 
| ganizations we hold two assemblies at 
which time school letters and other 
awards, such as shorthand, typing, essay 
contests, are presented. 

In the interest of broadening our stu- 
dent’s concept of the world, we feature 
a nationally prominent speaker each 
year. Mr. Salom Riszk, author of Syrian 
Yankee, spoke to us last year. When we 
evaluated last year’s program in an effort 
to set standards for the current year 
more students remembered his talk than 
any other single program. 

These suggestions are by no means 
complete but may be stimulating to some 
teachers who have the responsibility for 
supervising assemblies in their school. 

Regardless of what assembly is 
planned, there are some basic principles 
which will aid in handling the mechani- 
cal details of the program. To begin with 
all assemblies should be planned and 
controlled by the school. They should 
approved by the principal and chair- 
man of assemblies. We have success 
with our advanced classes in Dramatics 
forming planning committees to set up 
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a schedule of prospective assemblies 
with the dramatics teacher, who is as- 
sembly chairman. These suggestions are 
submitted to the faculty committee for 
approval or change and finally are con- 
sidered by the principal. Since our 
drama classes include students from 
every program of study offered by our 
school, we get a good cross-section of 
student opinion. In addition the re- 
sponsibility for actually executing the 


, planned programs rests squarely on the 


shoulders of these students so the sug- 
gestions they make reflect the production 
knowledge drama students possess. 


After a mutually satisfactory schedule 
has been arrived at, we use a form to 
sign in advance for technical crews such 
as lights, staging, sound, ushers, pub- 
licity. After the dramatics classes have 
been divided up to cover all assemblies, 
a chairman is selected for each one. This 
student contacts the faculty member 
who normally is in charge of this as- 
sembly and gets from him a list of all 
things needed. He then gives each 
student who has already signed for that 
assembly a specific job. 


Since our student body exceeds in 
number the maximum seating capacity 
of our auditorium, most assemblies are 
repeated twice. This means that double 
crews function so that students are not 
taken from classes unnecessarily. How- 
ever, some assemblies such as Honors 
and Awards and the initiations do not 
lend themselves to being repeated so the 
student assembly committees work out 
a fair schedule so that each group sees 
an equal number of assemblies. 


The form which students use to sign 
for assembly crews includes in addition 
to space to list needs and person given 
the responsibility for filling that need, 
a space to evaluate the assembly. This 
evaluation is three-fold. Space is given 
for the student crew member to name 
any person who should be commended. 
The question of “How did it go?” is 
asked and a space is provided for sug- 
gestions for future assemblies. 

The evaluation of school assemblies 
will depend upon the standards set up 
for them by the school. We believe that 
a good assembly is educationally justi- 
fiable. We ask if it has enriched the 
educational experience of the individual. 
We question whether it has afforded 
democratic group experience and if it 
has advanced the total program of the 
school. 

Since a good assembly reaches out 
into the community, we consider whether 
or not it has engendered wholesome and 
mutually beneficial community-school re- 
lationships. Has it perpetuated the 
American way of life or emphasized the 
international aspects of modern living? 

If the assembly has grown out of the 
curriculum itself and conforms to the 
characteristics desirable for any teachin 
situation, the audience will be a self- 
controlled one. No disciplinary action is 
needed where students are genuinely in- 
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terested in a well prepared program. 
Slovenly diction and inadequate speak- 
ing voices are open invitations to dis- 
order. 

A good assembly is dynamic. It is 
appropriate to time and meets the needs 
of the situation. Its emphasis on crea- 
tivity and resourcefulness makes it vital 
to the life of the school. 

Our assemblies are rated by teachers, 
student audience, and students who par- 
ticipate in them. Each rating carries with 
it recommendations toward improving 
the calibre of assembly programs. 

You may ask how to judge whether or 
not your assemblies are becoming more 
effective. When participation, audience 
behavior, and program content are im- 
proving, you know that assembly pro- 
grams at your school are meeting the 








_ challenge of these times. 
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BRIEF VIEWS=9 


NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


THE ROBE OF THE GALILEAN by John 
McGreevey, based upon an incident in the 
novel, The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Drama; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 5M, 5W. Scene: 
a weavers home in Jerusalem. Royalty: $10 


or $5. 


When the doubting Roman, Marcellus, fol- 
lows his Christian slave to a house in Jerusalem, 
he finds a band of Christians who are hiding 
from the Roman attack on followers of Christ. 
After one of them, Stephen, is caught and 
stoned to death, Marcellus, still doubting, does 
save the rest of the group from the searching 
Roman soldiers. Then, at last, when Simon 
Peter arrives and describes his miraculous es- 
cape from prison, Marcellus finally reconciles 
his doubts and announces his belief in Jesus. 
A strong religious play with natural realistic 
dialogue and very human characters. 


PINNACLE by Evelyn Neuenberg. Drama; 
Baker; 4W. Scene: bed-sitting room in a 
boarding house and (before the curtain) the 
street in front. Royalty: $5. 


A shy inhibited girl of about thirty —a 
spiritual sister of Alma in Summer and Smoke 
and Laura in The Glass Menagerie — lives hap- 
pily with her mother and fearfully avoids all 
contact with society, especially men. When 
she finally announces a romantic attachment to 
a man she has met, her protective mother is 
both glad and worried: glad to see the girl 
blossom into self-confident maturity but worried 
because she has never been asked to meet the 
man. At last the mother discovers that the girl 
has really met the man only once and has made 
him into a suitor only in her imagination. Real- 
izing at last that the girl will never create a 
life of her own as long as she remains depend- 
ent upon and happy with her mother, the 
woman courageously decides to go live with 
a relative and to leave the girl to work out her 
own future by herself. 


WAIT FOR MORNING, CHILD by Grover 
Lewis. Tragedy; French; 2M, 1W. Scene: 
a veranda and room of a Texas house. Roy- 
alty: $5 
Another prize winner in the National Col- 

legiate Playwriting Contest, this play about 
the torments of a southern family casts long 
shadows of Tennessee Williams before it, but 
the impact is also reminiscent of Williams — 
which is not exactly a bad thing! In the course 
of an evening a young man finds that _ his 
brother, now an escapee from the jail to which 
he has been sentenced for robbing his father’s 
bank, is not really his full brother, that the 
father vindictively framed the boy for the 
robbery he himself committed, and that the 
mother has lost all consciousness of the present 
situation and now lives in the past when the 
fugitive, her illegitimate child, was a baby. 
Demanding both a very advanced cast and an 
even more advanced audience, this play leaves 
one with the feeling that he has been turned 
inside out and that the dark recesses of the 
mind are a thing of fascination as well as 
horror. Few one-acts will challenge a cast as 
this one does. 


THE REVOLT OF MOTHER by Ruth Sergel, 
from the story by Mary E. W. F 
Comedy; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 3M, 3W. 
Scene: a new barn. Royalty: $10 and $5. 


Mrs. Freeman’s delightful story also makes 
a delightful play in this crisp version which is 
weakened only by the too-rapid, somewhat un- 
motivated capitulation by father at the end. 
Mother’s dreams of a new house, promised to 
her for twenty years by her parsimonious hus- 
band, are shattered again when father builds 
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a new barn instead. Mother finally realizes 
that their daughter is putting off her marriage 
to a desirable husband because she is ashamed 
of getting married in the old house, so she 
moves the furnishings into the new barn and 
takes possession during father’s absence. The 
reticence of New Englanders makes for very 
amusing dialogue. 


THE GOLDEN LAND by Marlene Brenner. 
Drama; Baker; 5W. Scene: front lawn of a 
house in Oklahoma. Royalty: $5. 


Delia returns home for the funeral of her 
mother and is bitterly envious to find that the 
mother has left her farm to her other daughter, 
the one who stayed on and took care of her 
until her death. When Delia tries to get her 
share by blackmailing her sister for hidin an 
escaped prisoner of war on the farm, she finds 
that the two are married. In a final attempt 
to wreck their lives, Delia fires the parched 
wheatfield, the only source of income for the 
couple; and the prisoner of war dies in an 
attempt to save her from the fire she started. 
In spite of a weak second-hand ending, the 
characterization is realistically strong enough to 
make the rest of the play hold up. 


THE STARING MATCH by Jerry McNeeley. 
Fantasy-drama; Dramatists Play Service; 6M, 
2W, 1C, extras. Scene: a multiple set, show- 
ing a kitchen, a school room, and a town 
square. Royalty: $25. 


This engrossing and moving play was origin- 
ally done on TV and should run about an hour; 
it can be divided into the suggested two acts 
or run straight through with blackouts to indi- 
cate time lapses. The plot concerns the age-old 
struggle between nent and evil, herein repre- 
sented by an angel of the Lord and the devil. 
Into a small western town suffering from a 
serious drought come two men who both claim 
they are angels who have come in answer to 
the prayers of the people for a new well of 
good water. In an effort to decide which is 
the Lord’s bonafide messenger, the townspeople 
finally suggest that a wrestling match should 
show which man has the Lord’s support. When 
this is rejected by the angels on the grounds of 
being too physical and undignified, the com- 
munity’s only skeptic suggests a staring match. 
The outcome is not quite what was expected, 
but there is nothing uncertain about the glow 
that comes to the audience as the simple lesson 
of goodness is acted out to a climax of real 
proportions. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE by Thornton Wilder. 
Satiric comedy; French; 1M, 3W, 2 extras. 
Scene: a lawyer's office, New Orleans, 1869. 
Royalty: $10. 

A scheming lawyer works on the romantic 
desires of several women and uses their yearn- 
ing for recognition, respect, and prominence to 
convince each she is the true heir to the French 
throne because she is the direct descendent of 
the Dauphin of France who disappeared at the 
time of the revolution in 1795 and was reported 
to have been taken to safety in New Orleans 
at the age of ten. The “con” man makes the 
fraud pay off by selling the women reputed 
royal objects, such as the orb and scepter, and 
by getting them to give him money to finance 
the assembling of the proofs that each is the 
true heir. Though there is no climax or real 
ending, the characterizations are most inter- 
esting and worth working on. A re-issue of an 
early Wilder play. 


FOREVER EVE by Don Lathrop. Comedy; 
Baker; 7W. Scene: recreational room of a 
college women’s dormitory. Royalty: $5. 


Eve is in trouble, as usual, for she has gone 


AWOL to see a play in Chicago; and the Dean 
of Women suspects that a man, actually mar- 
ried to Eve’s roommate and observed near the 
dorm, has been involved in the escapade. To 
protect herself and her roommate’s secret, Eve 
uses many devices, including her wealthy 
father’s prestige and his honest anger at the 
erroneous accusation of his daughter. In the 
end Eve is successful in clearing herself and 
protecting her friend — as well as landing her 
math tutor who never so much as looked at 
her before. The play is brisk and humorous, 
but some may object to the implication. that 
the moral code of any Dean is so easily in- 
fluenced by money and position. 


ZANORIN by Catharine Brickenden. Comedy- 
drama; French; 2M, 3W. Scene: terrace of 
a home in Canada. Royalty: $5. 


One of a series of plays by recognized Can- 
adian playwrights, this comedy has good char- 
acterizations and dialogue. A father finds he 
cannot pick a career for his daughter and is 
finally tricked by the girl into allowing her to 
give it up as well as to marry a man he dis- 
likes. The dislike changes, however, when he 
discovers that the man, a European refugee who 
works as gardener for his aunt, is really a fam- 
ous voung Hungarian violinist and will provide 
the family with the musical career he hoped 
his daughter would have. 


BLUE STOCKING by Ruth Sergel, from the 
book, The Town, by Conrad Richter. Com- 
edy-drama; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 2M, 5W. 
Scene: an Ohio home, around 1800. Royalty: 
$10 or $$5. 


A once-wealthy scion of a fine Boston family 
is amused by the visit of his snobbish sister, 
who tries to reform the manners of his family 
and induce a sense of refinement into their 
rather primitive, middle-western, frontier home 
and life. His provincial wife, however, senses 
her inadequacy and doubts her worth as his 
wife. When her raggle-taggle father appears 
and shames them all with his dress, manners, 
and crude talk of the pioneering days, she fears 
her husband may heel tits sister's plea to return 
to civilization; but he surprises her when he 
tells his sister that he belongs in the new 
country and gravely requests his wife to remain 
in Ohio with him. Good contrast of characters 
and of cultured and provincial dialogue. 


DRAG RACE by Anne C. Martens. Drama: 
Baker; 5M, 4W. Scene: a police station. 
Royalty: on application. 

A universal teen-age problem is here explored 
with telling effect: what happens to many 
youngsters who cut loose on the night of the 
senior prom. The couples are brought in for 
drag racing, and their sense of injury as being 
picked on” by the police is not particularly 
ee by one mother's willingness to minimize 
and forgive the driver’s wrong-doing. But when 
word comes in that the other car in the race 
has just been wrecked and one of their friends 

killed, the youngsters’ attitude undergoes 4 

quick change. Perhaps this should be a re 

quired assembly program in every high school 
just before senior week! Teen-age character- 
ization and dialogue that has the ring of truth. 


MY LAST DUCHESS by H. K. Bannerman. 
Drama; Dramatic Pub. Co.: , 2W. 
Scene: a 16th century palace in Italy. Roy- 
alty: $5 
Based on Browning’s famous poem, this play 

enlarges what the poem merely suggests: 3 
middle-aged Duke, negotiating with a neighbor- 
ing nobleman for a second marriage to the 
mans young daughter, reveals his merciless 
treatment of his first duchess. The girl grad- 
ually realizes that she does not want to marry 
this man. By the ruse of seconding his ex- 
orbitant demands for a dowry, she maneuvers 
her somewhat stingy father into calling off the 
match and thus spares herself the same cruel 
treatment the former wife received. The lines 
of the poem are subtly interwoven into the 
regular dialogue in an interesting manner. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical 
Theater: Production Problems. 75 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 (NEW) by 
Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920- 
1930, The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The 
Boys from Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate 
from Indiana: Cole Porter, More than Entertainment: 
1930-1940, The Musical Play: Part I, the Musical Play: 
Part II, Maturity: 1940 to the Present. .75 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. .60 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States Part (I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. .60 


PAGEANTRY (NEW) by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. 
Mr. Trumbo is sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant.  .60 


COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles R. Trumbo 
and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is Thespian Regional Director 
for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of 
Flanders to Eleanora of Aquitaine, From Berengaria of 
Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine 


of Aragon, From Katherine of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, 
From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 


[ROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 
by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. .60 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 
Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. .60 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. yb) 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 
Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at.the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, ete. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 
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Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 
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PUBLISHING COMPARY 


Apostle who changed the history of the 
world. All the humor, romance, and 
inspiration of the original work are con- 
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A PRACTICAL PLAY 


This deeply moving play is most effective when 
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3-act play from the world-famous book by 


Lioyd C. Douglas. Cast 12 m., 11 w., extras. 
It is entirely practical for production at your school. 


produced simply with just a curtain background. 
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An Inspiring New Play 
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